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GRACE LEE. 



CHAPTER I. 



''And so, Mr. Owen/' said Lily, when he 
called the next day, " you are sending me away 
in order to have Grace all to yourself. Oh ! you 
may look ; she is not here. However here is her 
image to. charm your constant eyes ; " and she 
placed before him a small but exquisite miniature 
of Grace. 

He took it in the hollow of his hand, and 
sitting back looked at it' long and earnestly. 
Many would have called it a flattered likeness, 
for it showed Grace as she only looked sometimes, 
when her whole aspect seemed lit up with an 
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2 GRACE LEE. 

inward flame ; but thus he had seen her, and he 
knew that it was a true image of her he loved. 

"What a connoisseur/^ mockingly said Lily; 
"well that is not all, push that spring, look at 
the back, — well, what do you see?^' 

"A lock of her hair, true enough. Is this 
treasure yours ?^^ 

" Of course it is/^ 

" Well, then, I borrow it/^ and he put it in his 
pocket. 

In vain Lily got angry, and remonstrated. 
Mr. Owen still averring that he only borrowed 
it, kept the portrait, and being obliged to leave 
without waiting for the return of Miss Lee, he 
took it away with him. 

Mr. Owen rarely spent a day without seeing 
Grace; that same evening, at a late hour, just 
when she was leaving the parlour to join Lily up 
stairs, he came again. 

" Has anything happened ? '^ asked Grace, as 
he entered. 
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6BACE LEE. 3 

" Nothing. I know it is late ; I am only come 

for a minute or so/' 

To say what ! '' 

Truly, to say nothing, but to look at you; 

see you, and go away again.^ 

Grace did not seem to heed this speech. 

« 
" Yes, I was out when you came to-day,^' she 

said ; " do you know that I have turned artist, — 

I have been painting Lily, look!'' and she 

showed him a small miniature of Mrs. Gerald 

and her child. "What do you think of them? * 

Am I likely to make money by this new branch 

of art?" 

" I hope not," he replied, hastily. " Do you 
want td ruin your sight, and your health? 
Oh! Grace, Grace, you will make me lose all 
patience." 

"By the way," continued Miss Lee, "you 
must give me back the miniature you took 
to-day." 

" I borrowed it from Mrs. Gerald." 

B 2 



4 GEACE LEE. 

"Excuse me; you could not borrow it from 
her, for the simple reason that it is not hers/' 

" It is yours. Give it to me, Grace, give it to 
me;'^ and in his earnestness he took both her 
hands in his, and looked eagerly in her face. 
" Give it to me,'' he said again, " do, Grace, do, 
I entreat you ; " and his looks were even more 
beseeching than his words. 

Miss Lee looked at him hesitatingly. 

" I cannot," she said, at length, " it is Doctor 
Crankey's; it belonged to his cousin, and has 
remained in piy care : but it is not mine to give 
or lend." 

"Take it, then," he said, putting it in her 
hand, and turning away much hurt, " I see you 
grudge me even that poor image." 

Her hand laid on his arm arrested him. 

" I do not grudge it you," she said, earnestly, 
^^ and since you care so much for the image of one 
you see daily, why you shall have it some day,, 
Mr. Owen." 
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"Will you, will you, really?*' he exclaimed, 
delighted. " When then ? " 

" Not to-morrow, certainly; nor yet next week; 
nor may be next month; but some time or other 
as true as my name is Grace Lee, you surely 
shall have it. And now I hear the church-bell 
striking eleven. Good-night ; Gt)d bless you ! '' 

Her hand lingered in his, her eyes dwelt on 
his face longer than usual. Unusual kindness 
was in her voice, and in her whole aspect. 
'^ Ah ! '' he thought, as he left her, " let but that 
little deceiver and her child be gone, and Grace 
is surely mine.*' 

Miss Lee went up to the room which she 
shared, with Lily and little Grfice. The child 
slept in its crib; Lily stood looking out of the 
window. 

*' Do come here,'' she whispered. 

Grace obeyed, but as quickly drew back. She 
had seen Mr. Owen, who was slowly walking up 
and down the road opposite the house. 
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^^Does he often promenade so?" asked Lily, 
softly closing the window. 

'^ Yes, sometimes ; when he comes late, as to 
night, and he cannot see us.'' She spoke carelessly. 

" And he cannot see us ! '^ echoed Lily. " Oh ! 
Grace, how can you speak so ; pray whose portrait 
did he take away to-day ?'' 

'^ He has just given it back to me,'' replied 
Grace ; and she laid it on the table. 

" You had the heart to ask it from him," and 
the power too to make him give it up— I wonder 
if he is stm there I" 

She gently raised the curtain, looked, and said 
he was gone; but Grace shook her head and 
denied it. 

" I say he is gone," insisted Lily, '' and how 
can you tell he is not ? " 

" I have not heard his step going — ^there ! he 
is going now ! " she exclaimed, with a start, 
" listen, Lily, listen, the night is so still you can 
hear it quite plainly." 
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But Lily^s ear was dull; she heard nothing; 
besides^ to say the truth, she felt more interested 
in looking at Grace; unconscious of observation 
she stood with her head turned and her ear bent, 
listening intently. 

'^Truly/^ said Lily, '^. you have subdued that 
proud heart ; well 'tis no wonder — ^you do not care 
about him/^ 

She sat on' the edge of the bed; opposite her 
stood Grace, now slowly undoing her long hair. 
On the table between both burned the lamp ; its 
light fell on Miss Lee^s face. As Lily spoke, it 
glowed of a clear crimson red ; her eyes lit like 
flame ; a thrill shot through her very heart, — she 
clasped her hands. 

^^ I do not care for him ! '^ she echoed in 
passionate accents — "I do not care for him! — 
and more or less I have loved him my whole 
life.^' 

Lily, too, was undoing her fair tresses. She 
paused, mute and confounded at what she heard 
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and saw ; for Grace spoke as never before had 
she spoken, and looked as Lily had never seen 
her look until that hour. When at length Mrs. 
Gerald recovered, it was to assail Grace with 
caresses and questions. She made her sit down 
on the bed by her, she twined her arms around 
her neck, and amidst all her endearments she 
beseechingly said : '^ Do tell me all about it, 
Grace. Do tell me.^' 

But Grace only laughed. 

"How can you laugh ^' reproachfully asked 
Lily, "when we are to part to-morrow?'* 

" That is just it. If we are to weep and be 
sad to-morrow, let us laugh and be merry to- 
night.*' 

" And tell me all to-night ; do, darling, do. I 
shall be wretched if you do not — I am dying to 
know. I cannot understand it at all — how can 
you have known Mr. Owen so long?** 

" How ! ** replied Grace, smiling down into 
Lily's upraised face; ^^why, veiy easily, child; 
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were we not bom in the same comitry and 
connty ? in the same town and parish ? I 
remember him a boy — ^myself a child — ^* 

"And you were in love with him then^ 
Grace?'' 

"In love!" echoed Grace^ laughing; "well, 
perhaps I was. I liked to see him, and it mor- 
tified me that he never looked at me. As a 
child may like, X liked him.'' 

"And later, when he came to your father — 
Mr. Lee's house — did you like him then, Grace?" 

" Tes, I had a girl's £ancy for his step and his 
look." 

" Did you think of him when you left Wales ?" 

*^ A little, and when I met him after years, I 
knew him at once — I liked him again; I liked 
him as we like the eagle for its boldness and its 
pride, the torrent for its fearless course — as we 
like things great and free.^ 

" And no more ! " ejaculated Lily. 

"No more," quietly answered Grace. 
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10 GBACE LEE. 

'^ Grace, that was not mucli/^ 

"It was more than he wanted — ^more than I 
ever gave another/' 

But Lily was not satisfied. 

'^ You said you had loved him your whole life, 
Grace/' 

" Ay, Lily, more or less I confess I liked him» 
His very pride attracted me irresistibly. I did 
not want to humble, but to subdue it. I failed ; 
yet I liked him. He was my countryman, too, 
the blood of the same people flowed in our veius ; 
in his features I traced the features of our race ; 
on his tongue my ear caught many a touch of the 
Welsh speech. I would have served him if I 
could. I would have helped him to rise above 
the vulgar crowd he was born to rule. But still 
I kept to liking. There may be women who can 
give their whole heart to one who neither seeks 
nor cares for the gift, but I am not of them. I 
preferred him to every other, yet I could live 
without him; his presence was pleasant to me. 
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yet I could be Happy thougli lie was not by^ The 
heart, too, Lily, has its fruit that will not ripen 
without sun." 

*^And now," said Lily, archly, '^the sun has 
come, and the fruit hangs ripe on the tree. Eh I 
Grace ? " 

Grace did not reply, but she smiled. There 
was a red glow on her cheek ; there was a clear 
light in her eyes, and in her whole aspect some- 
thing both radiant and triumphant. She looked 
like one who has prevailed, and who rejoices in 
the knowledge. Lily looked at her for a while j 
then suddenly she said : 

" Grace, why do you not let Mr. Owen know 
that you are fond of him?" 

'^Let him know it !" exclaimed Grace, seeming 
terrified at the mere idea. '^Ah, Lily>whenl 
do that we are both undone. He is so blinded 
by his passion that if he knew I liked him 
to-day, he would want me to marry him to- 
morrow.^^ 
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''And you could not put him oflf till next 
week ? '^ asked Lily, laughing. 

Grace looked at her earnestly. 

*'You loved Gerald,^' she began — 

'^ No/' frankly interrupted Lily ; " I was 
attached to my husband, of course, but not 
a bit in love with him — that sort of thing never 
was, and never shall be, in my way, Grace.'* 

'' Then you know not, Lily, that Love is 
strong as death and weak as a child. If Mr. 
Owen once knew the truth, I could deny him 
nothing. To give him a passing second's plea- 
sure I would do all save sin ; to make him happy 
I would forget everything in this wide world save 
God.'' 

She bowed her flushed face as in a faltering 
voice she uttered this confession. Lily looked at 
her silent and wondering. 

" By the way, Grace,'' she resumed, " you have 
not told me how you came to pass from liking 
to love ! " 
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''It is a long story/' slowly replied Grace. 
'' I did not mean it : but he loved me so much^ 
and he proved it so deeply — he loved me so much 
and I had always liked him — and then one can- 
not breathe an air all flame and remain of ice^ 
and so I ended by loving him. He has never 
known it. When I loved more he thought I 
loved less, and I did not dare to undeceive him — 
knowing my own weakness I shunned him — 
he sought and found me. I retrenched myself 
within my last defence — seeming coldness — but 
Heaven alone knows how hard the task has been, 
and is still.'' 

"Why not marry him, Grace ? 

Grace raised her head and smiled. 

" Why not marry him ? Because I love him, 
Lily ! Marry him ! poor fellow ! that is just 
what he wants ! — but dear would the wish cost 
him I His position is false from beginning to 
end — he is not rich, he is not poor — he is not 
obscure, he is not famous — he is in debt, too ! 
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26 GKACE LEE. 

townsman has reached us. Truly and verily 
have we rejoiced over you, John Owen. W— -, 
that nursed your youth, that cherished you in 
her bosom like a tender mother, is justly proud 
of her son ; and no reasonable person can doubt 
that, in later ages, it will be recorded, as one of 
her glories, that she was your birth-place. In 
the meanwhile, my friend and former pupil, 
it behoves you to remember the land that gave 
you birth; remember, too, that the blessing 
promised to the dutiful child belongs, by equal 
right, to the patriot. 

^^But, maybe, you will ask, ^whereunto doth 
this exordium lead ? ^ to matter of deep import. 
It cannot have escaped your memory that, even 

when you left W , the patriotic zeal of our 

townsman, Mr. Morris, then Lord Mayor, had 
caused to be begun that canal which shall bear 
to us the waters of our most classical river; and, 
I will venture to add, shall also carry down his 
name to the broad sea of time. And now, my 
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friend, Fate threatens to interrupt this great 
and useful labour, through causes which I shall 
relate at full length/^ 

'^ At full length," thought Owen, his patience 
failing him; ^^and what have I to do with the 
canal, and Mr. Morris, the patriotic Lord Mayor, 
and all this trash ? " Nevertheless he resumed 
his reading. 

" Heaven knows how truly and sincerely I am 
attached to the national institutions of our 
country; our aristocracy I consider the bulwark 
of our glorious and immortal Constitution; yet, 
my friend, I belong, by birth, education, and 
feeling, to the middle class; and so do you, 
John Owen, and it behoves us both to remember 
this important fact.^ 

"Very important, truly," scornfully thought 
Owen. 

" Of course, my friend, you know that at the 
present moment there is beginning for the 
borough of W , a sharp contest between Lord 
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28 GBAC£ LEE. 

"W" on one side, and our enlightened Morris, 

the patriotic Lord Mayor, on the other. The 

electors of W respect Lord W as an 

honourable and amiable young nobleman, but 
they do not think him capable of representing 
them in the legislative assembly of their country. 
They cannot forget that he has been heard to 

speak of W as ^that nutshell;' and that, 

riding past the above-mentioned canal, he scorn- 
fully exclaimed, ' who ever saw such a puddle ? ' 
a remark heard by his valet, who repeated it to 
the chemist, from whom I had it. But without 
dwelling farther on the evident unfitness of this 
empty-headed scion of the aristocracy to repre- 
sent the important and enlightened borough 

of W , and knowing of old your impatient 

temper, I come to the pith and purpose of this 

epistle. Lord W has not yet condescended 

to come down to the nutshell, from which, how- 
ever, his lordship 'derives his title. He must 
first preside over a certain meeting, concerning 
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the natives of the Mabami islands^ where^ in the 
way of bishoprics, governorships, and secretary- 
ships, there are certain nuts of which his lord- 
ship, I guess, would like to have the cracking. 

Well, my friend, his lordship wiU say very good 
things, but, entre nous, they will be all humbug. 
And now, if any one can just stand up and 
expose him, and cut him up in a handsome, 
gentlemanly way, you, John Owen, are the 
man! ! ! 

"Will you strike a blow for the honour of 

W ? Then just write a few lines to James 

Morgan, Esq. He will be proud to call on you, 
and explain particulars. He is your townsman, 
a gentleman, and a scholar, and an enthusiastic 
admirer of your genius. I enclose his address. 

'^ Think well on this, my friend; remember 
the land that gave you birth; allow her not 
to become the prey of aristocratic pride and 
scorn; for, as the poet saith: — '* 

Mr. Owen glanced hastily over the letter. 
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and perceiving*tliat it held nothing more to the 
purpose than a string of quotations, he care- 
lessly dropped it. 

He bent his brow on his hand. Little he 

cared for the canal of W and W 's 

patriotic mayor, and the silly scorn of a foolish 
noble. Still less did he care to heal Trounded 
middle class pride by humbling aristocratic 
insolence. Yet he was not unconscious that 
within this opening might lie the germ of a 
whole political existence to come. The party 

to which Doctor Marsh belonged in W 

was a strong party, selfish and tenacious as 
the middle class is everywhere. They detested 
the democrats; they envied the aristocracy; and 
steered their course between both, jealous but 
strong. ^^How long will strength last with 
the middle class ?^' thought Owen, ''who 
knows? fifty years, perhaps! No matter 'tis 
there now, and there let those above or below 
strive as they will, the true strength of the 
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country shall long stay. 'Til .well for some 
chivalrous noble to stand by his falling class^ 
*tis well for some heroic plebeian to try and 
raise his crushed brethren; but for one the 
tide is gone^ and for the other His not come, 
and for both it is useless folly to strive against 
the hour. Ay, Doctor Marsh, you are con- 
ceited and weak, and touchy, and you make 
bad quotations and worse puns, yet with you 
and the like of you now lies all true power, 
and to you they who wish to rise politically 
in their country must hold fast.^ 

And for a long time he sat with folded 
arms revolving chances, weighing events and 
men, and mastering a whole world in his 
thoughts. At length he rose, and taking 
his hat, he slowly walked towards Miss Lee's 
house. 

He knocked and Grace opened, for she was 
alone in the house. Her first words were to 
thank him for coming ; then followed the eager 
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32 GBACE LEE. 

inquiry : " How "did you leave them ? how did 
it pass oflf? how are they?^' 

" Oh ! very well, indeed. Mrs. Gerald was 
decorous and proper; Grace would not kiss 
Miss Blount. I left Mrs. Lee rather low, 
but you know her light temper, she will soon 
recover — and so you are alone to-day." 

They sat in the parlour; the day was hot; 
the front blinds were drawn, and the half open 
back window let in a green glimpse of the tall 
trees that overshadowed the house. Their 
waving shadow played on the face of Grace; 
her head was sunk oi^ her bosom ; her hands 
were clasped on her knees; she sat mute and 
still dreaming of the two absent ones. For 
once he could look at her without the irritating 
consciousness that every glance was watched, 
that every word was commented. Deep noon 
stillness surrounded the whole place; solitude 
is sweet and dangerous; to be thus alone with 
her for the first time for weeks troubled his 
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very heart. ''Thus/' he thought, ''if she were 
his wife, would it be.'' To constant agitation 
and fever would succeed long hours of repose. 
The calmness of domestic life ; its stillness^ deep 
as that of the hour, the contrast of its peace 
with the turmoil of his worldly existence, stole 
over his senses with subduing power. Again 
came to him the thoughts of the morning. At 
length Grace noticed his silence. She raised 
her head and asked what ailed him. Unable 
to reply, he turned his troubled face away. At 
once she was by his side. 

"What has happened to them?" she ex- 
claimed. 

"Nothing, on my word." 

"Well then, what has happened to you? 
You have heard bad news; your prospects are 
injured; tell me, John, tell me. I can bear it." 

He drew her chair near his; he took her 

hand and made her sit down by him. 

"Nothing has happened," he said, "my 
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prospects were never better, never more promis- 
ing, but I must speak to you, Grace, I must. 
Do I err when I think you prefer no other 
friend to me — that I am more to you than 
a mere acquaintance ? " 

Her heart vras stirred at the question. 

"You do not err,^^ she answered, quickly, 
*'you do not err,^^ and her very voice trembled. 

"Then let there be between us, Grace, a tie 
beyond that of mere acquaintance. I never 
can love you less than I do this day — you may 
like me more — ^but it is not of that I want to 
speak ; I grant that in nothing will you change ; 
yet still I say, let there be a tie between us 
beyond that of mere acquaintance. Give me 
the right to come and see you daily, to enjoy 
your presence and your friendship in peace. 
Give me the right, if need should be, to protect 
and defend you. Be my wife in name and in 
secret; let our marriage if you wish it be 
known to none save ourselves and God — let it 
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be a mere form^ a ceremony^ that shall leave 
our daily life unchanged; but that shall give 
it calmness and security. Thus shall slander 
and evil tongues and the world be silenced. 
Thus shall cease the fear of all that could 
wound your pride and drive me to extremities 
I should regret more for your sake than for 
mine^ for remember, Grace, that come what 
may, I never will again see you wronged and 
insulted.'^ 

Grace started slightly. He resumed: 
" Grace, do not say no. True, I ask from you 
your liberty, but it is because I cannot think 
you are treasuring it for a rival. I will not 
believe that it is, or can be so. I will not 
believe that if you will be nothing to me, you 
can be more to another. Grace, I could not see 
you daily, and nurse in my heart a thought so 
bitter and so tormenting ! " 

His lips trembled, and he grasped with uncon- 
scious force her hand, which he still held. The 
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bent face of Grace buraed, and in broken words 
she told him not to fear^ that more than he was 
to her, no other should ever be. 

"Then, Grace, do not refuse me/^ he said 
beseechingly. " You are alone in this arid world, 
grudge me not the right of being your true 
friend. Let me feel she seems solitary, yet she is 
not forsaken ; she seems defenceless, yet invisible 
affection watches jealously over her. Do not 
refuse me, Grace ; will I not leave you your true 
liberty, your independence, and your pride? 
What do I ask ? A breath, a name to you, but 
every thing to me. Ay, let years, let life pass 
thus, it will still be something to think like the 
merchant whose rarest pearl had fallen in the 
deep sea: she is none the less mine though I 
cannot have her ? ^^ 

Grace heard him and did not reply ; her hand 
trembled in his; her heart beat so fast that she 
could not speak. She loved him, and she was 
weary of long denial. She too pined for calm- 
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ness and for rest. How easy it seemed to say^ 
" Yes" and put an end to this endless strife. To 
injure him neither in his worldly prospects nor 
in his position, and yet to content him. To see 
him daily without scruple or fear, yet with entire 
liberty. Less than wife, more than betrothed, 
to deny herself and him the happiness of married 
life, yet to feel within her heart the sweetness 
and the sacredness of the marriage tie. But as 
the seducing temptation stole over her, the voice 
of dignity and pride said : ^^ No, be all or be 
nothing to him.'' She did not speak, but he 
read it in her face ; he bit his lip with ill-repressed 
anger, again he entreated, but with more imperi- 
ousness than eloquence. Grace resisted firmly 
though gaily. He saw that he could not prevail ; 
he rose to go, wounded pride and disappointment 
struggling in his mien. 

Grace looked at him. "Must I ever pain 
him ? '^ she thought, and with one of those sud- 
den impulses, which are both the greatest charm 
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and the most dangerous gift of woman's nature^ 
she suddenly laid her hand on his arm^ and 
said: 

" Be it as you like — I leave all to you/' 

He turned round ; the flush of joy that crossed 
his face, the burning words in which he thanked 
her ought to have betrayed him, but when the 
heart is blind, can the eyes see. 

He sat down by her; in a few minutes every- 
thing was settled. She left all to him, and when 
he ceased speaking, merely said : 

" I trust in you.'' 

He was leaving her; she stood by him: he 
took both her hands in his, and looked in her 
face. 

*' Grace," he said, "promise you will keep 
your word with me — ^promise it no matter what 
comes. You know I am not patient. To be dis- 
appointed would be more than I could bear." 

" Why what is to come ? " asked Grace. 

"We mJiy have an earthquake — anything, 
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but thongh heayen were to fall^ promise^ Grace^ 
promise/' 

His yehemence startled^ but did not firigbten 
ber. Sbe smiled. 

''Mr. Owen/' sbe said, " was it not one of our 
people or one of our race tbat feared but one 
tbing : lest bearen should fall? — I do not tbink 
you would fear eren tbat.'' 

He too smiled, but did not release ber. 

'' Tou bare not promised," be said again. 

Grace laugbed and reddened, and ber bands 
still clasped in bis, sbe balf arerted ber bead. 
Again be entreated ber to promise. Suddenly sbe 
turned towards bim, and said gaflr : 

"I promise all, Mr. Owen, but pray, let my 
bands go — ^you burt me." 

He dropped tbem at once, and was shocked to 
peroeiTe tbat tbey wore in red and wbite streaks, 
tbe marks of bis recent pressure. Again and 
again be asked ber to forgire bim. 

" Foi^ye you ! I did not know tbat you meant 
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to hurt me^^^ she said smiling; and there was 
something so strange and so sweet in the smile^ 
that again taking her hands^ and raising them to 
his lips^ he asked in a broken voice : 

" Grace, is it possible that you love me ? " 

" Ay, Mr. Owen, I have already told you so — 
but in my way, not in yours.^ 

" Ah ! Grace, Grace," he thought, " my wife 
will not tell me that in a week ; she dare not." 

But he said nothing; he lingered a while 
longer with her; then remembering his engage- 
ment to dine with Mr. Hanley, he reluctantly 
left her. She followed him to the door, and 
standing on the threshold, she bade him adieu 
with a smile ; trusting and confiding to the last; 
giving promises and asking none. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Mr. Hanley was in the best of tempers. 

"Why, Owen/^ he cried, as soon as he saw 
him enter, " it is an age since I have seen you. 
What have you been doing? I have been to 
Calais and back enjoying the most delicious fish 
— took Jean Baptiste with me — ^there was no end 
to sauces and good wines; many a time I wished 
for you. Where were you ? Not here in London 
all the time, surely? ^' 

"Indeed I was, Mr. Hanley; I like London, 
you know." 

"Well, well, economy and prudence are fine 
virtues in a young man,'' patronisingly said Mr. 
Hanley; "yet if I had known that, Owen, I 
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would have sent you down to Eden for a few 
days : the scent of the roses would have done you 
good/' 

" You have bought it ? '* dryly observed Owen. 

"I ? No, what should I do with it ? Would 
you like to buy it ? '^ 

'^I am not rich enough/' replied Mr. Owen, 
unmoved by the taunt ; '^ but if it were to let " — 

"It is to be let," interrupted Mr. Hanley, 
sneering. "The owner has just died, and his 
son not feeling romantic on the subject of his 
father's first loves, will either let or sell it with 
pleasure. I can give you the name of the agent, 
if you like." 

" Thank you ; I shall be very glad of it." 

" Oh ! you mean to take it, do you ? " 

" Yes ; I feel the want of country air, and I 
think as you say, that the scent of the roses will 
do me good." 

He spoke seriously. Mr. Hanley stared, and 
looked uneasy. Had his protege suddenly got 
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rich? For more reasons than one he hoped 
not. 

In the meanwhile Owen thought: "If any 
thing can please Grace^ it is Eden. Would I 
• could buy it for her. Who knows but I may, 
yet. When we are fairly married, I shall take her 
there to see Lily and little Grace — any pretence 
will do— she will wait and linger a few hours in 
the garden — ^then I will tell her all ; she will be 
angry — ^but she is a wom^n ; she will forgive the 
cheat for the sake of the love — she will remain.'^ 

" Mr. Owen/' testily said Mr. Hanley, throwing 
down his spoon with disgust, " you amaze me, sir ; 
you are not a fit person to dine with ; you have 
no appreciation of the good things set before you. 
Tour soup is cold, sir.*' 

"There are oysters in that soup," 'solemnly 
replied Owen; "and you know of old, Mr. 
Hanley, I cannot endure oysters." 

Mr. Hanley rang, and Monsieur Jean Baptiste 
was called up. " How chanced it that on a day 
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when Mr. Owen was to dine with him, oysters 
had in any shape appeared on the table ? " 

Monsieur Jean Baptiste was confounded. He 
slapped his forehead ; he had forgotten all about 
it; he begged Mr. Owen's pardon a thousand 
times ; but though Mr. Owen graciously assured 
him of his forgiveness, Mr. Hanley was more 
severe and, turning judge, pronounced the follow- 
ing sentence : '^ Monsieur Jean Baptiste, if you 
do not surpass yourself before the end of the 
meal, in some way or other, and thus atone for 
the insult you have offered to Mr. Owen, I shall 
not dine at home to-morrow." 

Monsieur Jean Baptiste turned pale at the 
threat, bowed humbly, and withdrew on tip-toe. 
Mr. Hanley sighed as the door closed upon him. 
^' Really,'^ he said, " I do not know how I had 
the heart to speak so harshly to the poor fellow ; 
I never said so much to him before. The fact is,. 
Monsieur Jean Baptiste might do anything, I 
could not part from him. It was just the same 
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-with one of his early masters and patrons^ the 
Due d'Estontemere, minister of Louis XVIII. 
He and Jean Baptiste came to words^ and &om 
words to what the French call de fdcheuses extre- 
mitSs. Well, sir, the Duke got the worst of it. 
I dare say you think he turned him off. Sir, he 
kept him till the day of his death. He could not 
do without him — the power of genius, sir — the 
power of genius ! " 

The power of Monsieur Jean Baptiste's genius 
was still further exemplified at the dessert. By 
what magical process he had conjured up the 
fairy vision of sweets that appeared in succession 
before Mr. Owen, Mr. Hanley knew not — he was 
lost in surprise and admiration. Even Owen 
condescended to approve. Again Mr. Hanley 
wanted M. Jean Baptiste to appear; but this 
time, with the modesty of genius, the gifted cook 
was invisible. 

But even the interesting subject of cookery 
must end by exhausting itself; Mr. Hanley 
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changed the theme ; from one thing he went on 
to another, until at length he carelessly observed : 
"By the way, that mad woman lives in your 
house, does she not ? ^^ 

" What mad woman ? " quietly asked Owen. 

" Miss Blount — Miss Bell, she calls herself/^ 

"Yes; there is a Miss Bell, who lives above 
me." 

" And whose real name is Blount. Why, you 
need make no mystery of it to me, Owen. I 
know all about it; she is to crush the Walton 

4 

Company, and she has humbugged you into 
believing her rigmarole story ; so much the worse 
for you, Owen — so much the worse for you." 

Mr. Owen did not reply, but helped himself to 
some of M. Jean Baptiste's dainties. 

"You see, Owen," continued Mr. Hanley 
affectionately, " I take an interest in you ; I like 
you ; and when I see you commit a blunder, I am 
sorry. That old fool has told you some cock- 
and-bull stories, and you, like a good-natured 
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young fellow, have believed her; however, it is 
not too late to be wise, and just leave her as you 
found her, eh ! " 

Mr. Owen impatiently pushed away his plate. 
" Mr. Hanley/' he said, '^ you do not deal frankly 
with me; Miss Blount is no more an old fool 
than I am a good-natured young fellow. She is 
a shrewd, vindictive woman, I am an ambitious 
man of thirty-four. We both know what we 
are about. These three months I am pledged to 
her; I learned a fortnight ago that you had an 
interest in the welfare of the Walton Company. 
''^^ Had I known it earlier, I would not have made 
myself your opponent ; for though you have not 
right on your side, I was not bound to show or 
prove it. Now I regret that it is too late.^' 

Mr. Hanley^s little dark eyes sparkled with 
anger; his sallow, wiry face, took a more yellow 
and bilious tinge. 

" And so, sir,'^ he began, " that is your grati- 
tude, and my reward.^^ 
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" Stop, sir/' interrupted Owen, with a slight 
frown ; " before we discuss this point further, let 
us settle another matter. You were kind enough 
to lend me five hundred pounds ; I am now fortu- 
nately able to repay jou" He took out his pocket- 
book, and handed Mr.*Hanley a check. '^And 
now,'* he added, putting back his pocket-book, 
" now we can speak, sir. Delicacy need not keep 
you silent, nor too strong a sense of obligation 
forbid me to reply .'^ 

At first Mr. Hanley remained silent ; he was 
thunderstruck ; when he spoke it was in the tone 
of a man whose feelings have been deeply 
wounded. 

" Is that the way in which you treat me, 
Owen. Like a usurer — ^like a Shylock — Owen. 
You do not know me — you wrong me, Owen." 

Unmoved by these pathetic reproaches, Mr. 
Owen peeled a peach, and did not reply. 

Then Mr. Hanley changed his theme ; he 
appealed to interest ; he dropped broad hints 
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that he could make it worth Oweu^s while to 
give up ^liss Blount and keep £Eist to him, Mr. 
Owen was then contemplating how best he 
might cheat and deceive a woman^ but that was 
quite another sort of thing from selling his 
honour for money to a man. He reddened^ 
rose and looked for his hat. At oncc^ Mr. 
Hanley^ nearly upsetting the table in his eager- 
ness^ started up and seized his guest by the 
button-hole. 

" Owen/' he said, " do not go yet. Why, 
you foolish fellow, you have not done your 
dinner. Come man, sit down, and just hciur 
me out. There's my niece Annie, you know 
Annie, she shall hava a handsome portion one 
of these days. Why not marry Annie and 
stick by me, John?*' 

Mr. Owen bit his lip to repress a smile. lie 
had seen a little curly-headed girl, of twelve 
or so, who occasionally paid Mr. Hanley a visit ; 
this was his proffered bride. ^' Thank you, Mr. 

70Ii. m. D 
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Hanley/' he said, seriously, " but Miss Hanley 
strikes me as being rather young — I fear I 
should lose patience/' 

" Pooh, pooh, you are in a mighty hurry to 
be tied for life. Why when do you want to 
get married ?'' 

" In a day or two, please heaven ! '' piously 
replied Mr. Owen. 

Mr. Hanley was confounded. " That's where 
the five hundred pounds comes from,*' he 
thought ; " to think pf that fellow having already 
picked up a fortune/' 

" Well, welV he said aloud, " there is no 
help for it. Of course if you marry Miss — 
What did you say her name was ? " 

" I did not mention her name.'' 

" Well, no matter ; if you marry her aftex 
to-morrow, you certainly cannot marry Annie 
in a year or so. I am sorry, Owen ; I like you, 
and thought to have you for my nephew, and 
leave you and Annie my little hoard. However, 
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the will of heaven be done^ and now sit down 
and drink your wine^ and let us leave that Miss 
Blount and the Walton Company alone for the 
time being.^ 

Mr. Owen complied^ and made himself good 
company^ and Mr. Hanley, who was like the 
world, and who thought people agreeable and 
entertaining according to their position in life, 
and who now looked on Owen as a thriving, 
successful man, no longer in want of his aid, 
began seriously to wish for the accomplishment 
of a plan that had not entered his mind before 
that day. He would have given the five hundred 
pound check, that still lay on the table, for 
Annie to be sixteen instead of twelve. " Aggra- 
vating little monkey,^^ he thought, "could she 
not be bom a few years earlier .'* And spite of 
the fatal objection, he again urged the point, 
but Mr. Owen remained inexorable. Miss Annie 
Hanley was a second time rejected. 

The other one must be very ricb,^' thought 
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Mr. Hanley, and he vainly tried to guess who 
that wealthy bride could be. Unable to succeed, 
he attacked Mr. Owen on a point he little 
expected. 

'^By the way/' he suddenly said, "I want 
you to do me a favour, Owen. You remember 

Lord W surely. He takes his title from 

some place or other in Wales — capital good 
fellow, who can eat a dinner and drink a bottle 
of wine with any one. Now here's the plain 

truth of the matter. W is going to make 

a speech at some meeting or other next week 
but one, and what is the worst of it, it shall be 
his own speech too, for on that point he is 
obstinate. Now he wants some clever fellow to 
support him, and to tell you the truth, Owen, I 
have promised that you would, so you must e'en 
redeem my word. I cannot for certain reasons 
of my own have anything to do with the matter." 

"I regret that I cannot oblige you," coldly 
replied Owen, " but it is impossible." 
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" Impossible ! Why so ? Political opinions ; 
humbug. John Owen! you know you are like 
me^ you have none/' 

*' I beg your pardon^ I have political opinions, 
and very decided ones too. What man who 
thinks can be without opinions? But if you 
mean that I belong to no political party^ you 
are quite right. I respect men too little to 
fight under any of their banners. However, 

with regard to Lord W , my part is clear. 

What have I to do with helping in any 
way the bom foe of the class in which it so 
chances that I was born ! For that class 
I declare it frankly I have little or no 
respect. Yet such as it is, I belong to it; 
its interests are mine j my interests are 
blended with its existence. The two-floored 
house I live in, is an indiflferent house ; I confess 
it, narrow, uncomfortable, unromantic, vulgar, 
by no means to my taste ; but my lease is life- 
long, I must live in it, and whilst I do live in it, 
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Mr. Hanley, I cannot help to repair and adorn 
the feudal castle^ a noble abode^ I acknowledge^ 
one that has stood proudly on the hill for a 
thousand years and more, but with which John 
Owen, the grandson of the Jew, the son of the 
pawnbroker, has nothing in common/' 

"Which means,'' testily said Mr. Hanley, 
" that you will not do what I ask of you." 

" Precisely." 

"Very well, sir; very well. I shall know 
what to think in future. Very well, sir." 

He looked deeply offended; Mr. Owen made 
no attempt to pacify him; the conyersation 
languished, then ceased; they parted coldly. 

Mr. Owen went home> sat down, and wrote 
a note to James Morgan, Esq.; then he went 
up-stairs to Miss Blount. He found her sitting 
with Lily. Mrs. Gerald's face brightened on 
seeing him, and with her usual impertinent 
frankness, she cried : 

" Oh ! what an angel you are to come ! I 
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felt 80 dull ! — ^Well, you need not give me such 
a look ; Miss Blount and I have come to a right 
understanding. I am, as indeed I always did^ 
to say what I like. Besides^ she docs not spare 
me; she has just been telling me that I have 
no heart, and^ dreadful to add^ that I have lost 
all my good looks. Is that true, Mr. Owen ? ^' 
she added, looking so lovely and so seducing 
that even he, little of a flatterer as he was,^ could 
not but reply : 

"No, indeed ! I have known you some years ; 
you never looked handsomer.'^ 

Lily laughed triumphantly and tossed up her 
work. And Mr. Owen looked at her with in- 
voluntary admiration. Her black dress gave her 
beauty a freshness and a glow he had seldom 
seen so vividly ; her dark blue eyes seemed all 
light ; her fair hair flowing back was tied behind 
like nymph tresses; her Grecian profile, her 
laughing lips, her pearl-like teeth, her neck 
so slender and so fair, had an ideal grace. 
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Involuntarily he felt her beauty in his very heart, 
for it was the beauty of a syren, not to be gazed 
on so long with impunity. 

Lily did not seem to heed his fixed glance; 
but Miss Blount saw it, and laying by her work 
looked at him attentively across the table. 

'' Good-night, Mr, Owen,^' cried Lily, sud- 
denly starting up : '^ I dare say you want ta 
speak to Miss Blount, and think me in the way. 
Good-night, ma'am/' 

And flinging her arm around Miss Blount's 
neck, she gave her two or three kisses, which 
the dragon received rather coldly; then she 
dropped Mr. Owen a curtsey and vanished. 

^' Any news ? " asked Miss Blount, when the 
door had closed upon her. 

" I have been dining with Mr. Hanley." 

'^And drinking good wine, John. You are 
flushed." 

Owen started. " Miss Blount, you insult me ! 
Am I, a man of intellect, ever likely to become 
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the slave of the senses ? Pshaw ! '^ He looked 
quite scornful. 

^' Have a little more of the senses about you ; 
it will do you good. Men all mind are either 
saints or demons. And I will be frank, John 
Owen, I do not' over and above like your looks 
to-night.^' 

He laughed, and asked what ailed his looks. 

"Many things; amongst the rest, you look 
unlucky.'* 

Mr. Owen was not without superstition. The 

words struck him as an omen of ill. His 

thoughts flew to Grace. " She is a strange 

proud creature,^' he thought; " let her but 

suspect, and she will vanish and be seen no 

more. And even, after to-morrow, in Eden 

she may break from me like a wild bird; or 

worse still, she may feign to submit, and 

when I think myself most secure, melt away 

from my grasp like the cloudy Juno clasped 

by vi^n-glorious Ixion ! Oh ! that it were 
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well over, and she happy and contented with 
her lot/' 

" Now, Mr. Owen, what for are you gnawing 
your lip at that rate ? " asked Miss Blount, who 
was watching him curiously. He recovered at once. 

^^As I told you, I dined with Mr. Hanley. 
We came to an explanation and parted coolly, 
and you are five hundred pounds poorer than 
you were this morning.^ 

"You did well, John; never mind the money; 
I can afford it, and more. What did he say ? ^' 

"He wanted to bribe me first with money, 
then with a little girl.'* 

" A little girl ! '' 

"Yes, his niece Annie; he would have traf- 
ficked with her as coolly as if she were a bag of 
money. He wanted me to marry her some four 
or five years hence. I declined; and so would 
Annie, I fancy, had she been consulted.'' 

" And so he wanted you to marry his niece ; 
he, the shrewd calculating man of the world. 
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Ay, ay, he knew what he was about. Well, 
Mr. Owen, you did well to decline; if you want 
a wife, you need not take a little red-haired girl. 

" She is not red-haired,'* interrupted Mr. Owen, 
smiling. 

" Nor wait so long,*' continued Miss Blount. 

He did not answer the remark, but resumed : 
"To mend matters, he wanted me to support 
Lord W ." 

" That fool ! How, and why so ? '' 

In a few words Mr. Owen gave her the sub- 
stance of Doctor Marsh's letter. Miss Blount 
heard him with deep attention. When he ceased 
she laid her hand on his arm, and fastening on 
his face her keen bright eyes, she said : " John 
Owen, you are a rising man; the world seeks 
you, and if you wish it you can become one of its 
masters. Be wise; do no man's work but your 
own. I know something of all this business. 
The people of W— — no more wish for the Lord 
Mayor and his canal than for Lord W . 
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They are sick of one — they hate the other. Let 
a third candidate step in, one who has spirit, 
tact, and boldness ; he will win the day. Why 
should not you be that man ? 

^^ Why,^^ very quietly replied Owen, " for one 
excellent reason to begin with, — I have, not the 
property qualification.^ 

^' I could qualify you,'' quickly answered Miss 
Blount, with sparkling eyes. "Why will you 
not be wise ? She likes you very well ; you seem 
to like her; you certainly looked at her long and 
hard enough this evening. Be wise, John Owen, 
take the rich and handsome wife that will help 
you on to power and to wealth.'' 

Mr. Owen smiled unmoved. 

"*Tis very odd," he said, '^how people must 
needs want me to marry a girl or a woman I do 
not want ; and how no one will help me to the 
one I do want." 

" Why, who can help you ? " impatiently asked 
Miss Blount. 
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" I Wish you could," he said, rising and pacing 
the room up and down. 

" I would not, Mr. Owen.^' 

*^ Yes you would. Miss Blount,^' lie said, turn- 
ing round smiling, " I would make you. Let me 
tell you a tale,^' he added, sitting down by her. 
'^ I had a friend once ; he had conceived a passion 
for a girl whom he at length persuaded to marry 
him ; but though she consented, he could not for 
the life of him tell whether or not she cared a 
rush for him. Their marriage was to be secret 
and nominal.^' 

'' Why so ? '' asked Miss Blount. 

" It was thus agreed between them.'' 

" Foolish ! '' 

" So he thought ; and therefore when they 
were married he took her to a pleasant home 
which he had prepared for her; there he con- 
fessed he had deceived her. How do you think 
it ended?'' 

Miss Blount looked hard at him. 
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Why," she said, " if the woman was like nine 
out of ten, a silly fool, she thought it a fine bold 
thing for her lover to do, and liked him all the 
better for it." 

" A silly fool she was not J 

" Or, again, if she was fond and weak, she 
submitted out of very imbecility." 

" She was not weak." 

" But if she was proud, — was she proud, Mr. 
Owen ? " 

" She was a good woman, but she was a proud 



one." 



" Well, then, she never forgave him ? " 

^'I beg your pardon, she did; and they lived 
as long and as happily together as people in a 
book." 

Miss Blount smiled and shook her head. 

" Had I been your friend," she said, " I would 
not have trusted to that. A truly proud woman 
may, when thus entrapped and deceived, submit, 
because she cannot help herself; she may even 
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forgive — ^forgiveness is an act of the will — but 
forget ! — she cannot forget/' 

'^ But she must, and she shall/' thought Owen, 
biting his lip. "Well,'' he resumed aloud, "I 
have written to that James Morgan, Esq., and 
mean to try my luck as a political man. We will 
just let his lordship the Lord Mayor be elected 
for this once, and later when the property quali- 
fication has come, we shall see." 

Miss Blount looked at him very earnestly. 
He stood before her confident and smiling. 

"Ay, ay," she said, "you will do; strength 
rules all ; the world goes to strength. You will 
do, too, for a political man. You are bold and 
fearless ; you have the ready speech, the sarcasm 
keener than a sword, the gift, too, to know when 
to be silent. Ay, you will do. But why wait ? 
Listen to me : I am richer than I seem ; if I live 
in this poor way, 'tis because it pleases me. Let 
the Walton Company fare as it will, Mary Ann 
Blount is still a rich woman. To Lily, if she 
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behaves well, I will leave the largest part of my 
property; to you I have for some time meant 
to bequeath a freehold I have in the west of 
England, and that will more than qualify you for 
parliament. Well, John, I may as well let you 
have it now as after I am dead and gone; not 
that I think you will have long to wait, but the 
opportunity might not return, and so say the 
word and 'tis all settled. I speak without con- 
ditions ; marry Lily or not, — ^you are free ? '' 

Mr. Owen looked at her keenly. 

" Perhaps you wonder at all this/^ said JVIiss 
Blount ; " well, every one to his or her fancy. I 
like you for many reasons ; you are no flatterer, 
no sycophant; you are bold, enterprising, made 
to succeed in life. *Tis a pleasure to help such ; 
and then I like you too, Mr. Owen, for a reason 
you little suspect. You can love a woman faith- 
fully. I have tempted you with beauty and 
money, and power, and your heart has not 
swerved from her whom you love — ^not one 
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moment. A rare constancy, Mr. Owen, in your 
sex/* 

"And yet you wanted me to turn faithless, 
Miss Blount.^' 

'' Ay, and would still — ^for I think it would be 
better for you. I see little chance of happiness 
in your violent passion for this dark or brown 
girl. She was bom under a bright, but ill-fated 
star. Like a Princess in a fairy tale, one by one 
her gifts have deserted her. Take warning and 
ding not to ill-luck; you smile. Ay, let it be 
— and now answer me : do you accept or reject 
my offer ? '' 

"Indeed, *tis not a thing to reject. Miss 
Blount,'^ he said, with sparkling eyes; "I may 
fail, but even failure is something.'^ 

" Then it is settled, and now Mr. Owen, leave 
me; I am tired.^^ 

"You are not well,'* he said, attempting to 
feel her pulse. 

Pshaw," she replied, withdrawing her hand : 
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' " 'tis but my old pain. None of your quackery ! 
Why, that you left medicine for the law is one 
of the things I like you for. Jane, light Mr. 
Owen down stairs. Good night.^' 

He went down to his own rooms, and 
there he sat and thought till morning. He 
thought of many things, and then all closed iu 
Grace. Did he repent his intended treachery ? 
He did not. Perhaps she had tried him too far. 
Perhaps his hour for a great fall had come. 

Mr. Owen had ever held deceit one of the 
very meanest tools that a man*s hand can take 
up. In his poorest days, to build up his lowest 
fortunes, he had scorned to use it. And if what 
he had not done for ambition, he was now 
recklessly resolved to do for passion, the sadder 
and the deeper was his siil. 

For he was resolved. " I will know the truth,'* 
he thought. '^ She shall love or detest me. If 
she loves, she will stay in Eden and forgive. If 
she does not love, let her go, be free and hate 
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me. Irrevocably bound to me as I to her, must 
not and shall not love ultimately spring out of 
her very hatred ? ^' 

That Grace might scorn and despise him, Mr. 
Owen did not admit to his own thoughts; per- 
haps because he could not have borne the mere 
idea for one second of time; perhaps because 
his pride, which was great, and not merely great, 
but deep, and set in his very inmost heart — a 
part of that heart as his heart was a part of 
his being-p-made him think he could afford to 
do that which to another man's honour would 
have been death. 

We say perhaps, for we know not ; we 
paint not what John Owen should have been, 
but what he was or seemed to be : a man great 
in some things, in others very little : as are 
aU men whose conscience is pride. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Grace stood in her room before her mirror. 
She had put by her black attire, and wore a 
plain white dress; her cheeks were flushed; her 
eyes were bright as diamonds; her lips smiled 
unconsciously. Youth and its freshness beamed 
in her aspect. She clasped her hands on her 
bosom, and smiled at her own image. 

'^ I am glad/^ she thought, " glad and happy ; 
this is my marriage-day ; to-day shjjl my 
destiny sink down into calmness and repose : 
to-day I bid adieu to liberty and its cares — 
twenty-six years of freedom I have had — ^bright 
years full of pictures, years of joy, pride and 
delight; — but solitary years. And now, adieu 
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to solitude. I have seen it in his look, and in 
his aspect; the tide is with him — ^he will soon be 
prosperous, soon be strong — he can brave the 
world, and I can share his life. Oh ! I was 
bom under a happy star — ^for when the world, 
and the world's gifts left me, there remained to 
me the priceless gem, the gem a queen's crown 
cannot purchase— of a true and faithful love.'* 

"Please, ma'am, Mr. Owen is below," said 
Phoebe's voice at the door. 

Grace turned round smiling; and Phoebe, 
who knew nothing, smiled at her mistress's 
radiant face. 

Mr. Owen was pacing up and down the 
parlour below. On hearing her enter he turned 
towards her; his face was as pale and rigid as 
hers was bright and smiling. They had not 
met since he had dined with Mr. Hanley; he 
sat down by her and anticipating her questions 
he assured her that everything was as she could 
wish. 
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^^Tell me nothing/' she hastily interrupted. 
"I have left it all to you. All is right; I 
want to know nothing ; but I do want to speak 
to you, Mr. Owen.'* 

He bit his lip, and looked impatient. He 
little knew the confession Grace was meditating. 
She was proud, and love is brave. She knew 
herself, and she knew her lover. She knew she 
could not be even in name the wife of a man so 
imperious and so passionate, and hope to pre- 
serve her secret for more than a few weeks, yet 
she felt, too, that to yield to the weakness of a 
moment, to betray it or have it wrung from her 
in some fond hour, would humble her for ever. 

" I will brave,^^ she thought, " the peril I 
cannot elude. I will tell him all : he shall 
know how dear he is to the very heart and life 
of Grace Lee; nothing will I hide from him, 
nothing. I marry him for love, and must he for 
a moment think 'tis for a meaner motive ! " 
Her pride rose at the thought, and stronger than 
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shame^ bade her speak. She raised her eyes 
to his ; they were fastened on her face with a 
strange expression of uneasiness. There was 
something in his face^ keen and too searching 
that arrested the words on her lips. 

"You had something to say/^ he observed, 
slowly. "What is it, Grace ?^^ 

She did not reply; he resumed: 

"You have heard something that makes you 
uneasy.'^ 

" Nothing, indeed/^ 

"Then you are uneasy at something that 
has risen in your own thoughts. What is it, 
Grace ? '' 

Grace was too troubled to reply. Her head 
Y^ was sunk on her bosom — her face was burning. 
How tell what he was so far from divining ? Be- 
sides it had seemed so easy — and it was so hard. 

"Grace,*' he said, "you pain me — tell me 
what it is ; , do not keep me in suspense." 

He looked flushed and irritated. 
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" ^Tis nothing, His nothing/' hastily said Grace, 
** I had a dream last night/' 

" A dream ! What dream ? '' 

''A strange one : I have but just now remem- 
bered it. I dreamt I stood with you by a 
broad river; when suddenly it rose and flowed 
between us, and though I looked until my eyes 
ached, I saw you no more.'' 

'^ Do you believe in dreams ? " 

" Sometimes." 

^'Ah ! Grace, Grace, what thoughts have 
brought such dreams to you ? Hear me, Grace ; 
hear me, and believe me." He passed his right 
arm around her and twining his other hand in 
the thick waves of her dark hair; he looked 
down into her upraised face. He was a hard 
man — too cynical by half; but he was also a 
passionate and imaginative man, and when his 
heart was stii'red, the ardent language of passion 
could fall from his lips. 

" Grace," he said, " let your hair be white as 
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snow, let age pass over us both^ let years, let 
depth of calamity, let sickness, let poverty, let 
shame be heaped upon you in their full excess, 
my very heart shall still be bound as fast in you, as 
you, Grace, are bound in my arms this moment/' 

His face was pale with the passion of his 
words; his brow was knit; his lip trembled. 
Grace lay mute in his clasp ; she did not speak, 
she did not breathe, she was not frightened, but 
subdued like one in a storm. He was the first 
to recover. He rose ; she rose too, and bound up 
her falling tresses, and he with a lover's fondness 
arrested her hand. 

" Not yet,'' he entreated ; " let me see you so 
a moment longer." 

Grace did not reply ; she did not hear him ; she 
was listening. Carriage wheels were rolling to 
the door ; they stopped ; a loud knock followed. 

" I shall see what it is," hastily said Mr. Owen. 

He left the room ; Phoebe had already opened 

the door; he saw a cab with luggage, and 
YUL. ni. K 
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stepping down from it, no less a person than 
Doctor Crankey. 

He endeavoured to put Phoebe away; it was 
too late; Grace had passed by them both, and, 
running down the door step, she had thrown 
her arm around Doctor Crankey^s neck. 

'^Ay, it is all over for to-day," thought Mr. Owen, 
turning pale with disappointment and wrath. 

" Oh ! Doctor Crankey, Doctor Crankey,^^ 
cried Grace, half laughing, half crying, ^'what 
could make you come in this sudden way ? " 

" Not my will, child," replied Doctor Crankey, 
entering with her ; ^^ but just that I am getting 
blind — that is all." 

Grace laughed. 

" Blind ! " she echoed, " is that why you do 
not see Mr. Owen." 

"Yes, I do. How are you, John? And so 
you live here, child — well ^tis good to have a 
home, and let us always bless Providence." 

He entered the parlour, and sat down on the 
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first chair he found. He looked worn and weary ; 
his eyes too seemed weak. Grace sat down by 
him^ and stroking his wrinkled cheeky she gazed 
wistfully in his face. 

" You have been working too hard/^ she said, 
*^ they have made you work too hard in Rome.^^ 

'^ Not they — not they/' quickly replied Doctor 
Crankey; "why child, they would not let me 
work at all— said the manuscripts hurt my eyes 
— in short, sent me back here — all for the good 
of my health/' he added with a forced laugh. 

Grace saw this hid some secret wound. She 
said no more. She unfastened the heavy cloak 
which Doctor Crankey wore ; she told Phoebe to 
bring him some refreshment. She went out and 
caused his luggage to be brought in, she sent 
away the cabman; she had a room prepared for 
Doctor Crankey upstairs, she spoke of his study, 
of shelves for his books, and finally asked what 
he thought of the newly discovered Chaldaic 
Bible in the British Museum. 

s 2 
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"Why I have heard nothing about it/' said 
Doctor Crankey, surprised ; '^ a 'uewly discovered 
Chaldaic Bible, when and where, child ? '^ 

" Ask Mr. Owen. He told me/' 

She turned to Owen, who was pacing the room 
up and down in a fever of irritation and unrest. 
Reluctantly he complied with the bidding of her 
look, and, sitting down, briefly told Doctor 
Crankey all he knew. In the meanwhile Phoebe 
brought in the tray, and Grace persuaded the 
old man to eat, and what between the newly dis- 
covered Chaldaic Bible and some tea. Doctor 

4 

Crankey forgot his failing sight and his wrongs. 

"It must be a grand thing, certainly,'' he 
musingly observed ; " well, well, I am not sorry 
to be back — I shall certainly go to the British 
Museum to-morrow." 

"To-morrow," thought Owen. "Ay, then, 
that woidd do; but how persuade Grace to 
remain in Eden, and forsake the old man whom 
she loves — she never will." He gnawed his lip 
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and vainly sought for an issue to this new diffi- 
culty. He found none. Grace seemed charmed 
with Doctor Crankey^s return. She leaned her 
head on his shoulder ; she passed her white hand 
in his grey locks, she stroked his chin and 
smoothed his cheek ; she smiled, she talked, she 
laughed, and looked as pleased as Mr. Owen was 
discontented. Yet, he, too, did his best to please 
the old man; he did not forget that Doctor 
Crankey had once been his ally; already his 
fertile brain schemed and planned how best to 
secure his aid again. He searched in his memory 
for every scrap of learned news with which to 
regale him ; he entered deep into discussions for 
which he cared not, and finally he told him of an 
oculist who performed miracles in the way of 
sight curing. Doctor Crankey's face brightened ; 
he seized Mr. Owen^s hand and grasped it eagerly. 
" God bless you, John,^^ he said, " God bless 
you. You see, my sight is as good as ever, John, 
only I cannot see quite so well as I used to, that 
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is all. The manuscripts I cannot manage ; print 
and writing are as easy to me as ever. Give 
me a book, Grace, and you shall see. Pshaw ! 
child/^ he* added, in a nettled tone, as she 
purposely handed him a volume in large print, 
'^ why, a blind man could read that ! Give 
me writing, any writing — there that will do,^^ 
he said, picking up a folddd paper from the 
floor, and opening it, he read hesitatingly : 

"^I hereby undersigned, acknowledge the 
receipt — ' Pooh, pooh! what cramped hand is 
that ? ^' and he put it away impatiently. 

But Grace, looking over his shoulder, had read 
to the end. It was the agent^s receipt for a montVs 
rent of Eden, paid by Mr. Owen. Startled and 
astonished, she raised her glance to his face j it 
was burning with conscious guilt ; her dark eyes 
beamed for a moment upon him full of reproach 
and pride, then turned away. 

He could not bear this; he rose to go; he 
left. Grace did not attempt to detain him. She 
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remained talking with Doctor Crankey until the 
old man thought he would like to go up-stairs. 
Miss Lee left him in his room, and with an 
unusually thoughtful brow, she went down to the 
wild garden at the back of the house. Yet 
garden it could scarcely be called; it was but a 
narrow grass-grown square of earth, which a high 
wall and tall trees kept in perpetual gloom. As 
she slowly walked along the dark, damp path, 
strewn with fallen leaves, Grace started slightly 
to perceive Mr. Owen walking towards her, with 
folded arms and downcast eyes. He did not see 
her until they stood within a few paces of one 
another ; he looked at her fixedly, and was the 
first to speak : 

^^Well,^^ he said, in a deliberate, hard voice, 
"you know all. Miss Lee. Pray, do not spare 
your reproaches. I am quite prepared — I know 
what I deserve. You trusted in me, and I meant 
to deceive you." 

And now in her turn Grace looked at him fixedly. 
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When a woman has the misfortune to love a 
man who falls into great error, two courses are 
open to herj to discard him at once and for 
ever from her presence and her heart, or to for- 
give him, not with tears, not with gentle re- 
proaches, and mild admonitions, but fully, nobly, 
magnanimously; with that forgiveness of complete 
oblivion which, like royal clemency, ennobles her 
who gives, and cannot degrade him who receives. 
A man has never been worth anything who is not 
worth forgiving once, and above all things, for- 
giving silently. Grace smiled wistfully in Mr. 
Owen^s face, and holding out her hand, she said : 

"Mr. Owen, let us forget to-day — let us be 
jfriends." 

He accepted her proffered hand, yet how 
passionately, if he dared, would he not have 
rejected the gift. If he did not, if, spite of 
struggling pride, his haughty face bent over it, 
all-mastering Love alone knew why. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Yet lie left her more angry than repentant. 
He regretted not the ungenerous attempt to 
deceive her, but the failure and its shame. 
^^ Ah ! " he thought, as he sat in his own home, 
" if Fate had but given me a few hours more, if 
I could but once have got her to Eden, the day 
would have been mine. Bound by marriage, by 
circumstance, by strong and prevailing passion, 
Grace would have yielded ! ^' And tormenting 
Fancy came, with her train of images. He saw 
himself in the fair garden, sitting by the side of 
Grace. He felt the fresh breeze on his fevered 
brow ; the sweet odour of the roses stole over his 
senses; he heard himself confessing his fraud: 

E 3 
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" Grace, expect Lily no more j she will not come; 
this spot is your home, our home — and here, by 
all the laws of God and man, you, Grace, must 
stay with me." He heard her reproaches, her 
tears, closing in forgiveness — he felt the sense of 
calmness and of peace with which his head sank 
on her shoulder, as his hand clasped hers; for 
there was this much virtue in his love, that it 
ever looked forward to repose ; that, through all 
the unquietness and fever of passion, he was 
haunted with the sense of a pure and holy rest 
unwon. From this dream he woke to the 
consciousness of his solitude, to the stinging 
remembrance of the calmness with which Grace 
had heard his angry confession. 

" Proud girl ! " he thought, '^ she knows not 
passion and its temptations. The fever that I 
have felt for a year and a half has never 
troubled her blood. In calmness and in peace 
has she spent the days I have for her sake 
wasted in agitation and torment ! Well may she 
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triumph to-day over her baffled lover — fond fool, 
who cheated to win a wife, as other men to win 
a mistress ! " 

He loved her, but he was a proud man, unused 
to the heart's servitude. For a whole week, he 
went not near Grace : at length his pride gave 
way ; to see her became a thirst, a longing not 
to be repressed. 

Late one evening, when she sat quietly reading 
to Doctor Crankey in the parlour, by lamp-light, 
he suddenly appeared before both. Doctor 
Crankey, displeased with the interruption, re- 
ceived him crossly. Grace slowly raised her 
eyes from the book on her knees, and smiled in 
her lover's fate with conscious triumph. He sat 
opposite her ; the light fell on her face, lit with a 
vermilion glow, on her clear brow, and dark hair. 
^^Aj" he thought, ^^ to-day is yours, but mine 
is yet to come, Grace ; cold and proud as you 
are, I will be repaid for all this with a love and a- 
fondness you little dream of now," 
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Glad to see him again, Grace was all mirth. 
She laughed, she talked gaily. In vain Doctor 
Crankey said " Pish \'* and chid her, half angrily; 
her heart was light, and Grace was merry. Age 
is perverse ; Doctor Crankey was offended with 
her gaiety ; in a huff, he rose and bade both her 
and Mr. Owen an abrupt good-night. Grace 
knew him, she did not attempt to detain him — 
which would have been perfectly useless — yet she 
was sorry, and when he was gone, she leaned 
her cheek upon her hand with sudden serious- 
ness. When she looked up, Mr. Owen was 
sitting by her in Doctor Crankey^s chair. 

" What have you been doing this whole 
week ? " she asked. 

"I have been busy.'^ 

" With what ? '' 

But the time was gone when Mr. Owen could 
like to impart to Grace the story of his daily 
life; troubled passion is averse to the confidence 
of calm affection. He told her briefly about the 
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meetings and his intended part in it. Grace 
heard him with sparkling eyes. 

"And so" she said, '^you are going to enter 
deeper into the swift stream of active life — 
you do well, Mr. Owen, it will bear you on, 
and it is powerless to submerge you. And 
when is that meeting to be?" 

"To-morrow week." 

"Would it were to-morrow," she exclaimed 
impatiently. "Well, a week is soon passed — 
I suppose I shall not see much of you — do you 
know I am uneasy about Doctor Crankey, his 
sight is really bad, and then I see there is 
something on his mind he will not tell me. 
You saw how my laughing annoyed him — I 
never knew him so before." 

"I did and often," sharply replied Owen, 

who did not like to see her thoughts diverted 

from himself to Doctor Crankey. Grace looked 

pained ; he saw it and resumed rather bitterly : 

"I beg your pardon. Miss Lee. I see you 
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are offended. I wound you in all you hold 
dear. I beg your pardon.'^ 

"I would have you love what I love/^ she 
said, ^'and I cannot. I never could make you 
like Lily; when she was gone you were glad; 
and now that I like the old man who reared 
me and who taught you, seems to oflfend you, 
Mr. Owen.^^ 

^^You would have me love what you love; 
vain hope. Miss Lee ! I can love but one 
being in this wide world. You are right when 
you say I never could like Mrs. Gerald. I 
never could whilst I saw you lavishing on her, 
a beautiful but faithless image, treasures of 
affection. Doctor Crankey I like as much as 
I can like what is not you. I like him because 
he reared you, because he taught me, but more 
for your sake than for mine. Miss Lee.^^ 

Grace looked at him wistfully; his face was 
dark as night, his tone was very bitter; she 
saw that he suffered; but she saw also that 
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Time alone could heal the wound. She did 
not seem to heed his bitterness or his gloom; 
she was gay and free as ever, and as kindly 
as ever, when at length he rose to ^ go, she 
said : " Come to-morrow .^^ 

He came — he came daily. Several days he 
came twice; never had he so felt the want of 
her presence ; never had to be near her haunted 
him so much like a thirst and a fever. And 
yet all the time he was deep in work, and the 
world^s life and ambitious schemes absorbed 
him; but even as passion only quickened their 
activity, so they only rendered passion more 
intense. Yet he was not happy; this was to 
him a time of trouble and of pain, as ever is 
a mood too excited; a feeling overstrained. 
Grace had never breathed a word of reproach ; 
she was kind, she was friendly; but there was 
something in her calmness, in her serenity, 
that stung and tormented him. He felt in a 
burning desert, and she sat in cool shade; her 
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gaiety seemed to him a triumph over his defeat, 
her kindness mere pity, and her pity was harder 
to bear than her indiflference. The time had 
been when a few words from her could heal 
every wound; that time was gone; suflFering 
made him bitter and unjust. Grace saw and 
forgave it; but she said to herself: "This 
soon must cease.^' 

He too said it. Love is a chain that will 
not bind less than two captives, and Mr. Owen 
seeing Grace so happy and so free, fretted over 
his solitary bonds, until at length he would, 
and perhaps could, bear no more; he fixed 
within his own mind the limits he would give 
to endurance, and in the meanwhile he sunk 
into a sullen rest that was not peace. 

A week had thus passed; but a week can 
be wide as a world. The day of the meeting 
came round: two hours before the time Mr. 
Owen called on Miss Lee. 

It was evening, and he found her sitting 
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alone and writing. On hearing him enter, she 
raised her face. There was something bright 
and radiant in her aspect he long remembered, 
something that affected him then, even to pain. 

'^I am alone,^^ she said, "Doctor Crankey 
went out this afternoon to the oculist^s; he 
has not yet returned. He will surely bring 
good tidings — I cannot tell you how gay, how 
happy I feel — something, some great happiness 
will surely befall me to-night. It is a pre- 
sentiment.'^ 

He looked at her ; she was unusually flushed ; 
he said she was feverish. 

Grace laughed. " Feverish,^' she replied, 
"then truly fever is delightful; but how worn, 
how harassed, you look, Mr. Owen. Ah ! you 
have not told me all — I saw it yesterday — I 
saw it the day before — you had on your mind 
a world of care you would not tell me.*' 

And so he had, a world of cares in which 
she had no part. 
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"It is all over now/' he replied calmly. 
''But I have had to struggle hard. Mr. 
Hanley had been at work, he had seduced 
from me my own supporters, Morgan and the 
rest. However I brought them back to due 
allegiance, and for the present Mr. Hanley is 
defeated, but it was not easy/' 

''Why you look quite ill/' said Grace con- 
cerned. 

"Nothing worse than fatigue ails me. I sat 
up these two last nights. It could not be 
helped." 

"But now you can rest awhile/' said Grace, 
"lay down your head on the couch on which 
you are sitting, and sleep, , were it but for ten 
minutes.'^ 

He refused; she insisted; and to please her 
he yielded ; but sleep came not near him ; he 
closed his eyes, yet so as still to see her, and 
as he looked his mind received, as in a clear 
mirror, the quiet and distinct picture his eyes 
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beheld. The night was stormy, and a loud wind 
moaned without ; within all was peace. The 
room was large ; the light of the lamp fell in a 
bright circle on and around the broad table, and 
left all beyond in dull and vague darkness. It 
half lit the face and figure of Grace. She sat 
within a few paces of him ; she had resumed her 
writing, and seemed intent on the task. Her 
head was bent ; her left hand supported it, and 
was half hidden in her hair; it gleamed white as 
antique marble in her dark tresses ; on her arm, 
partly bare, he saw a red coral bracelet — a ser- 
pent, emblem of eternity. Idly he noted these 
things, as we note things in a dream, and they 
remained ever linked in his mind with the bright 
glow of the lamp in the dark room, with the 
strong murmur of the wind sweeping around the 
old house. 

And still Grace wrote on; her eyes remained 
fixed on the page; her parted lips smiled; she 
seemed absorbed and entranced. 
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" Ay, Grace/^ he thought, as he watched her, 
'' write on, and think me calmly sleeping whilst 
you are by. The day may yet come when I shall 
sleep though you are near, but with my head on 
your lap, and your arms — cold and shy as you 
are now — around me/' 

Grace had ceased writing ; she folded the paper 
— it was a letter — then pressed it to her lips with 
a long and lingering kiss. Mr. Owen made a 
slight movement ; Grace hastily slipped the paper 
in her bosom, and raising the lamp, turned round 
towards him. 

'^ You are awake," she said. 

^^Yes, and you have done your writing. I 
know it is a letter for Mrs. Gerald Lee. I dare 
say I shall see her to-night — ^you may give it 
to me." 

" When you come back," replied Grace, smil- 
ing, "for you must come to-night, you know, 
and tell me how you have fared." 

"The meeting will not be over till late." 
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"I shaU sit up/' 

"Better wait until to-morrow/' 

"On your peril come to-morrow. And now, 
Mr. Owen, go ; it is time.'' 

"Come and sit by me/' lie said, entreat- 
ingly, "just for five minutes, and then I will 

" Sit by you ! What for ? " 

"I feel faint-hearted." 

"Not you." 

He stretched out his hand ; she lightly eluded 
his grasp, and was round the other side of the 
table in a moment. Laughing, she looked across. 
She seemed strangely gay and mirthful. " Go," 
she said once more. 

" I cannot. What ails you to-night — there is 
something in your face would keep me here for 
hours." 

And his eyes were fastened on it as if they 
could not leave it again. 

" For hours ! " said Grace, with mock gravity ; 
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'^that looks serious, Mr. Owen. Better go at 
once,^^ 

^^You are right." And he rose. 

" And now be sure and come back/^ she said, 
raising her hand warningly; ^^and be sure and 
succeed, else I know not what I shall do to 
you." 

^^ And if I do succeed, Grace, will you be as 
kind to me as you were a while ago to Mrs. 
Gerald Lee's letter ? '' 

Grace reddened very much ; but she said : 

"How so?" 

" Will you give me what you gave that foolish 
paper?" 

Grace looked at him; the glow had not left 
her cheek, but her eyes laughed at him with 
mocking light. 

" A kiss," she replied ; " one," and she waved 
her hand with assumed disdain. "I am not so 
stingy, Mr. Owen ; make a good speech and I will 
give you three.'*' 
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'^ Take care, Grace, I shall make you keep your 
word/^ 

" I never break my word, Mr. Owen.^ 

" Ah ! but I shall expect more than your word, 
Grace ; not kind words, though pleasant ; not 
caresses, though sweet, shall content me. I warn 
you, I feel in the exacting mood/' 

" I know a cure for all such moods,'' said Grace, 
with a half smile ; " an infallible cure, Mr. Owen," 

^^What cure?" 

"I will not say another word. Go. I am 
tired of your company. Good^night." 

He looked at his watch ; it was, indeed, time 
to go; she took the lamp and lit him out herself; 
they stood in the gloomy passage. Through the 
half open door there came a glimpse of the dark 
cloudy night, ' and of the cab waiting for Mr. 
Owen. Grace stood by him; the light of the 
upraised lamp fell full on her face. Before she 
could be aware of his intent, his arm was around 
her, and bending over her ; he said : 
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" Grace, give me one of the three you promised 
me. Give, or I shall take/' 

" You dare not,'' replied Grace, smiling proudly 
in his face. 

And she was right ; he dare not ; he dare not 
ofPend her so for the sake of an idle caress. But 
the words stung him. Grace saw him redden and 
bite his lip. 

^^ You dare not," she resumed ; ^^ and you 
would not, Mr. Owen — ^you are much too proud 
to take what is not given to you?" 

And this, too, was true ; he felt it, and partly 
soothed he released her, saying : 

" You are right, Grace, I am." 

" And now go," she said seriously ; " go, suc- 
ceed, and come back to tell me of your triumph. 

" What ! no matter«at what hour?" 

" Ay, indeed, no matter at what hour. 

She gave him her hand ; he raised it to his 
lips; she smiled; they parted. Grace saw him 
enter the cab, and heard him drive away. Then, 
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still in the passage, she called on Phoebe, who 
promptly appeared at the head of the staircase. 

" Is everything ready ? ^^ hastily asked Grace. 

" Yes, ma^am, Mrs. Martin's son is waiting at 
the back of the house." 

" Right ; and now, Phoebe, you remember what 
I told you.'' 

" Yes, ma'am, I am to tell Doctor Crankey not 
to sit up for you, and to ask Mr. Owen to wait if 
you are not come in." 

"And you are to leave the house on no ac- 
count, Phoebe." 

" Indeed, ma'am, I am not tempted to put my 
foot outside the door. The strange man I told 
you of has been hanging about the place the 
whole day long. 1 don't like his looks, ma'am." 

" I thought he wore his hat so that you could 
not see his face." 

"That is just it, ma'am; why does he hide 
it?" 

"Because he does not want it to be seen," 

VOL. II r. f 
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gaily answered Grace; '^and now, Phoebe, take 
the lamp, and wait here." 

Phoebe obeyed; Miss Lee ran upstairs. In 
a few minntes she came back; she wore a long 
dark cloak ; its hood, drawn over her head, con- 
cealed her tasee. 

"La! ma^am," said Phoebe admiringly, "no 
one would know you now." 

" That is right. Mind what I told you; good- 
night." 

She vanished in the dsa*k passage. Phoebe 
locked and bolted the door. The lamp in her 
hand> she went over the whole house, carefully 
she shut every window. As she closed the last 
in her own room up stairs, she caught sight of a 
dark figure walking in the road below. The night 
was black and wild; the loud wind drowned 
every sound ; the spot always lonely now seemed 
doubly so. Mrs. Martin and her family were 
out ; Phoebe was quite alone. She was not timid, 
yet involuntary fear crept over her; she hastily 
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-closed the window, then sat down on the edge of 
her bed, starting at every sound. 

The whole evening Phoebe sat alone, a prey to 
strange apprehensions ; her presentiments were 
not like those of her mistress gay, but gloomy. 
Ill luck had made her turn to an old newspaper 
for amusement; it related a story of burglary 
and murder, that made Phoebe^s very blood run 
cold. At ten there came a knock at the door 
below. Phoebe cautiously opened the window; 
even through the gloom of the starless night she 
recognised Doctor Crankey ; but, for more secu- 
ritjr, She asked who was there. His cross voice 
replied, by bidding her make haste and open, 
and not keep him standing in the night air. 
'^ Thank heaven ! '' fervently thought Phoebe, ^^ I 
am truly glad the old gentleman is come:^' 
and she ran down and opened to him with 
unusual alacrity. As she let him in, she gave 
him Miss Lee's message. Without seeming 
to heed her, he entered the parlour, and 

F 2 
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sat down. Phoebe asked what he would have 
for supper. 

" Nothing/' he briefly replied ; and impatiently 
he waived her away. 

Phoebe closed the door, and left him. She sat 
working in the next room for two hours and 
more, when a low knock at the door startled her. 
Reflection soon told her that it was either Mr. 
Owen or Miss Lee. She went and opened; a 
man of middle-sized stature stood before her. 

" Who are you ? what do you want ? " cried 
Phoebe, attempting to close the door in his face ; 
but he quickly thrust in his arm. 

*' Phoebe, — Miss HanwelV he said beseech- 
ingly. 

Phoebe trembled from head to foot. She 
knew the voice, though long unheard; and she 
remained powerless and mute. It was Tom, 
Mrs. Jones's son;— Tom, whose dearly prized 
letters, tied with the pink ribbon, Mrs. Rashleigh 
had thrown into the fire; — Tom, come back from 
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America; and, spite all Phoebe's lightness and 
folly, come back to her with the longing of true 
love. 

Phoebe felt it. She had flirted with Mr. 
Eashleigh; she had tried to win Mr. Owen; yet 
in heart she had never cared for any but Mrs. 
Jones's son. She hid her face in her hands, and 
burst into tears. And then there followed an 
explanation, not in the passage exactly, but in a 
little back room; and much was made clear on 
both sides, and much, too, was forgiven. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The meeting was densely crowded. Public 
attention was then all eager about the natives 
of the Ma-ba-mi Islands. They were so primi- 
tive, so interesting, and so ill used. Mr. Marson 
the celebrated Philanthropist, was to be in the 
chair. Walters, the celebrated Walters, and 

Lord W , genius and aristocracy, were to be 

heard that night. About Mr. John Owen some 
knew, but they were few, and said nothing : his 
name figured not in the programme. 

The hall was vast and high; the gas-lights 
burned bright ; from his raised seat the chairman 
looked down on a sea of waving heads. He 
was a good man, but meetings were his hobby ; 
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with delight he heard the vague miarmur around 
him. This was the two hundred and thirty-fifth 
meeting at which he presided, and every one had 
had a philanthropic object. He could take the 
chair about anything, and for anything; his life 
might be said to be spent in tihe chair. His 
favourite sentiment was : " Sir, public meetings 
are the life of this country, the support of our 
national institutions. Sir, take away our pubhc 
meetings, and you take away everything, air. 
Mr. Marson had great experience of pubUc 
meetings : no man in Great Britain knew better 
when to open and when to close a meeting ; how 
to manage a public, where or how to wield a 
hammer. In the latter art he was eminent, and 
justly celebrated. When praised ooa the subject, 
Mr. Marson modestly replied : " Habit, -sir, all 
habit ; mere habit, a mere knack, sir.'' And if 
the pun were not noticed, Mr. Marson took caxe 
to remind the listener that between knack and 
knock there was just the difference of a vowel; 
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for Mr. Marson was as accomplished a punster 
as he was an accomplished chairman; and it 
was a matter of dispute amongst his friends in 
which art he most excelled, — in pun-making or 
in chair-taking. 

And now he had opened the meeting, and 
the speeches had begun. The speakers were 
numerous ; now and then they gave one another 
sharp hits, but there were cheers for all. The 
natives of the Ma-ba-mi Islands were methodically 
turned over and examined under every aspect. 
But at length something or other went wrong. 

Mr. had said something which irritated Mr. 

— . There arose a violent storm. Lfttle knew 
the natives, in their wild island home, as they 
sat or slept in the shade of the palm or the cocoa 
nut, or played amidst the waves of the shining 
blue sea, — little knew they of the tempest which 

their rights and their wrongs had raised in 

Hall, Street. In vain the chairman used 

his hammer. Mr. So-and-So made a statement. 
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by wliich Mr. Such-a-One, at the otter end of 
the hall, held himself insulted : the place was in 

an uproar. Lord W tried to quell the 

tumult. At first, his feeble voice was no more 
heeded than the wailing of a child by the wild 
sea waves. When at length he could put in a 
few words of his carefully learned speech, it 
sounded, as it was, inopportune and impertinent. 
He had meant it for a calm, decorous audience ; 
it suited ill an angry and agitated crowd. Lord 

W was received with impatience, and ceased, 

dismayed. 

Mr. Owen seized on the moment ; he knew the 
spirit of public meetings well. How often had 
he as an obscure reporter been in such scenes — 
how often had he with impatience and weariness 
recorded dull, monotonous speeches, and vainly 
felt rising to his lips the few, brief terse sentences 
that should have been uttered, — ^how often in a 
tumult as loud as this had he vainly felt stirred 
within him the spirit that should rule the hour ? 

F 3 
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But now his hour was come. He forgot Lord 

W , puny foe, crushed without him, he forgot 

all he had meant to say, the sharp, pungent 
sarcasm now useless, and worse than useless. In 
words, half of flattery, half of command, he com- 
pelled silence, not without opposition; but as 
little did he fear as heed it. Ardent and resolute 
he plunged deep into that wild strife, which from 
the days of the Forum down to those of the 
Parliament, has been the passion and the life of 
political men. As he feared none, so he spared 
none : he prevailed and was heard. 

He spoke ! O eloquence, magic power, gift 
of early nations and impassioned races now fast 
dying away in these days of cold worn-out 
civilisation, the noblest of man^s gifts, for you rule 
men^s hearts, you had come down to him with 
the free ardent blood of his people, you were with 
him then. It was a hollow meeting got up for 
show, for party purposes; it was a hollow audience 
come there to hear set sayings and applaud set 
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things ; of the meeting he made a reality, a living 
truth, of the audience a crowd still as death/ 

When he ceased there rose a murmur, then 
came cheering, prolonged and deep. His friends 
surrounded him; well they might, the night was 

won. Again Lord W , with the persistency 

of an unuttered speech, attempted to obtain a 
hearing, but even his warmest adherents com- 
pelled him to silence. 

Little do you, or need you, care, reader to go 
deep into the business of that meeting, it has 
been forgotten years ; the natives of the Ma-ba- 
mi Islands have been converted and civilised 
since then ; they have ceased to interest public 
sympathy. Even John Owen^s speech, which was 
discussed at every political breakfast-table the 
next morning, that famous speech which opened 
his political career, is now dead and forgotten. 
The curtain has long gone down on lihat pact of 
the world^s tragi-comedy, and for that scene, ^as 
for many a proud drama, it shall rise no more. 
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The meeting was over, and at length Mr. Owen 
tore himself away from congratulations and 
shakes of hands. The crowd still poured out as 
he hastily entered the cab waiting for him out- 
side. The cabman knew where he was to drive 
and what he was to get for quick driving. 

Before this Mr. Owen had tasted the sweetness 
of success; he now drank deep of the more 
dangerous cup of popularity. The whole scene 
still rose before him ; he saw, he heard it all 
again ; the tumult conquered, the deathlike still- 
ness, the cheering and applause. In vain he 
impatiently threw the cab-door open and let in 
the cool night-breeze, his brow could not cease to 
burn, his blood to flow with fever heat. The 
horses went at a wild gallop, London was already 
left behind; along the dark road he caught 
glimpses of houses and trees vanishing like 
lightning ; a little more he would be with Grace : 
a joy more stormy than that of the night^s triumph 
awoke in his heart. 
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Miss Lee^s house was reached. Mr. Owen did 
not give the cabman time to knock ; he leaped 
down and hastily ran up the steps ; the open door 
yielded to his hand ; he crossed the passage ; he 
knocked at the parlour door but received no reply ; 
in no mood to brook even a second's delay, he 
opened it at once. 

Doctor Crank ey sat by the table, his arms 
folded on his breast, his head bent : he was alone. 
On hearing the door open, he looked up slowly, 
but said nothing. Mr. Owen said "Good-night," 
and Doctor Crankey in a low unmoved tone me- 
chanically replied '^ Good-night.^' 

Mr. Owen sat down, chafed at the old man's 
presence. Then he rose and. walked restlessly up 
and down the room; once or twice he paused, 
thinking he heard the light step of Grace on the 
staircase; but Grace came not. At length he 
began to grow impatient. 

"Is Miss Lee gone up to her room?'' he 
asked half indignantly. 
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^' Grace is out," replied Doctor Crankejr. 

Mr. Owen remained transfixed. 

'^ Out ! " lie said hastily, " His impossible. Doc- 
tor Crankey, you mistake.'^ " She dare not," he 
muttered between his set teeth, and his brow 
flushed up at the thought, "she dare not thus 
make a jest of me ; " and he said again aloud, " I 
dare say Miss Lee is upstairs — I can wait, there 
is plenty of time." 

He sat down as he spoke, but his eyes remained 
on the door. Doctor Crankey resumed : 

" Grace is out. Our cousin Amy came for her, 
Grace did not want to go ; but it was long, very 
long since she had seen Amy, and she was 
persuaded," 

Mr. Owen was deeply offended. Little he 
knew that the cousin Amy had for years been 
sleeping in her grave. He was indeed offended. 
Was this the anxious vigil, the proud and happy 
meeting his imagination had painted ? of which 
the mere thought had troubled his very heart and 
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haunted him like a fever ! Yet he bade his rising 
anger be silent ; Grace was giving him another 
cruel proof of her careless indifference; still, 
she might not mean to wound or insult him ; she 
had been persuaded out, then delayed beyond her 
intention ; it was hard, it was pitiless of her to 
treat him so, but he would wait for her return, 
and his revenge would be a double share of 
fondness. 

He waited, what seemed to him, an eternity, 
and yet she came not, she came not though the 
night wore on, though the lulled wind gave place 
to rushing rain. A sudden terror entered his 
heart; could anything have happened to her? 
He started up as pale as death. 

'^ Where — with whom is she ? ^^ he cried, turn- 
ing on Doctor Crankey, '^ old man, what are you 
dreaming of? Something must have happened 
to Grace.^^ 

^^ Ay, ay, old man ! '^ echoed Doctor Crankey, 
with a bitter laugh ; ^^ throw my age in my face ; 
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do. And what should have happened to Grace ? 
Is she not with Amy ! ^' 

" Then why does she not come back ? ^^ asked 
Owen, stamping his foot with impatience. 
^' What took her, what keeps her out at this hour 
of the night ? '' 

" Her pleasure, sir, which waited not your 
bidding,^^ austerely replied Doctor Crankey. 
" You seem to be waiting for her — wait no more 
— Grace will not return to-night.'^ 

There was a pause; at length Owen spoke: 
* " I do not believe it,'^ he said slowly and 
deliberately; '^she dare not use me so. * I do 
not believe it.^^ 

" And do you dare to tell me, sir, a priest of 
God, that my lips have told a lie ? ^^ cried Doctor 
Crankey, turning round, and raising, as he spoke, 
the lamp that shed its full light on his gray 
locks and wrinkled face. ''Again I say, sir, 
that Grace will not come back to-night — believe 
it or not, what care It" 
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And, turning away, he put down the lamp. 
Mr. Owen said not a word. There passed a 
strange storm in his heart; then as strange a 
stilhiess followed; he did not open his lips; he 
turned on his heel, and left the house as he had 
entered it. As he stood on the threshold he 
paused, and vowed never again to cross it; he 
vowed it, not in indignation or wrath, but in 
deliberate calmness, as a vow he meant to keep. 
Then he entered the cab, which at once drove 
away. 

When the bow is most bent it must be re- 
laxed, or it will break ; when passion has reached 
its highest point, it must be contented or it must 
die. In that hour John Owen felt his love die 
in his heart. Fond as a lover, but imperious as 
a man, he had come, flushed with pride and 
success, to lay his triumph at the feet of Grace. 
He had come resolved that the dav which shone 
on ambition should also dawn upon love; de- 
termined to bid her, once for all, accept or reject 
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him^ yet to blend so much passion and devotion 
in his imperiousness, that mortal woman could 
not resist him. " This time/^ he thought, " she 
shall see and know that ^tis not a secret marriage, 
tis not a woman won by fraud, shall content 
me. She shall be my wife in the face of all, 
and by her own consent. I will spare nothing ; 
prayers, entreaties; her pride, if proud she be, 
shall be gratified to fulness, but she must 
yield — this must cease — no more shall a few 
kind words lull or pacify me. This very evening 
she shall pledge herself to me, or see me for the 
last time. She shall become a part of my 
being, or be torn from it as a thorn that has 
stung me too long. I will allow her to be my 
rest and blessing, but no more my torment.^^ 

Thus resolved to win and subdue her, in a 
mood antagonistic though fond, John Owen 
had come to see Grace Lee. And she was out, 
regardless of her promise; out with an idle 
friend, on some idle pleasure. Thus she cared 
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to know how lie had fared: thus she had sat 
up, waiting for his return; this was the fond 
welcome; these were the caresses she had pro- 
mised the victor. The more he loved her, the 
n^ore he felt the insult ; the greater was his 
passion, the keener and the deeper was his anger ; 
he had been humble as a slave; the injured pride 
of man now rose within him. His love knew 
no agony, but perished of a death as sudden as 
its birth. 

As John Owen drove home that night, he 
seemed to waken calm and cured, after the fever 
of eighteen months. He looked back on the last 
two years with the incredulous wonder of a sane 
man on the long delirium of madness. And 
had he so long, he, a proud, cynical man of 
the world, had he so long made himself the 
fond slave of a woman? He laughed at the 
folly, and feeling within himself a strange calm- 
ness, a sense of repose long unknown, he breathed 
freely; he triumphed in his liberty. 
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Phoebe was as:am alone ; her lover was gone ; 

they had exchanged forgiveness and fond vows, 

and Phoebe was happy ; yet uneasiness came 

to her. Why did not Miss Lee return? It was 

late, it was raining hard, it was surely time for 

her to come back. At length Phoebe heard a 

knock at the back door ; she ran and opened ; 
it was Grace alone, and with drenched garments. 

" 'Tis nothing,^^ she said, gaily. " I lost Mar- 
tin, or Martin lost me in the crowd, and I could 
not find a cab; I got wet: but it is nothing. 
Has Mr. Owen been waiting long? '^ 

" Mr. Owen is not come, ma^am.^^ 

"Not come ! Did you leave the house, 
Phoebe ? " 

^* No, ma^am ; not a second. I gave your 
message to Doctor Crankey, but he has remained 
in the parlour ever since." 

"He could not get away!^^ thought Grace. 
"I saw how they all crowded around him; 
but he will soon be here." 
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She went up to her room to change her wet 
clothes ; she shook her hair down her shoulders, 
and went down with a light heart to the parlour. 
Doctor Crankey sat by the table, as Owen had 
left him, in a dream. He never looked round 
as she entered. She took a stool, sat down at 
his feet, and laid her head on his knee. 

*'I know you are angry,*' she said in a low 
tone. '* I know I should have told you ; I did 
not think to be out so late. Doctor Crankey, 
I went to a great meeting — a. public meeting. 
I went to hear Mr. Owen speak, for I had never 
heard him. I was not alone ; Mrs. Martin's son 
came with me. I stood one amongst hundreds 
— hidden, unknown, unseen, unheeded. At first 
it was a mean, then it became a grand sight — 
Hush ! that is his knock — no, it is nothing ! — 
When the meeting opened, who thought of him ? 
when it closed, who thought of any other ? He 
made himself their master ; he stood amongst 
them all like a general in a battle. There were 
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moments when my heart stood still, and my 
breath seemed gone ; but he knows not fear, and 
with a smile he conquered. They cheered him 
long and loud — all; friend and foe united to 
proclaim him victor of the night." 

She raised her head, and shaking back her 
flowing hair, smiled up proudly in the old man's 
face ; but the smile died away as she saw it dull 
and vacant, as she heard him say — 

^'And Amy, child! what did you do with 
Amy ? " 

Grace rose. She laid her hand on the priest's 
shoulder. 

'' Doctor Crankey,'' she said, '^ you are not 
well.'' 

He passed his hand across his brow. 

*^ There is a strange mist here," he replied; 
" thoughts come to me, but they will not stay ; 
they pass like clouds across the sky. You were 
telling me something — I know it, for I heard 
you ; but I have already forgotten it — it is gone. 
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Bear with me, child ! I can think but of things 
that pierce my very heart/^ 

" Doctor Crankey, what has happened ? Tell 
me, pray teU me." 

"I have been to the oculist^s to-day," he 
slowly replied, ''and I have heard my sentence. 
In a few weeks Doctor Crankey will have looked 
his last on God's beautiful world. Sun, moon, 
stars, earth, and sky, will he see no more. Ah ! 
when I was in Rome, and sang High Mass in 
churches of marble ; when I preached to the 
learned and the great, I little knew how soon 
this world's pomps would close on me. Fare- 
well to the priest and his little human pride ! 
farewell to the -books I shall read no more! 
farewell to the ' History of the Church ' I shall 
never finish! farewell to Doctor Crankey and 
all his learning 1 You may fold up the snow- 
white surplice you worked, and the crimson 
vestment you embroidered. Doctor Crankey's 
last mass is said and sung, my girl." 
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He bowed his head ; tears flowed down his 
wrinkled cheek : Grace laid her head on his 
shoulder; her heart was very full, she could not 
speak. 

''It is not all/' he said again. "When you 
were rich I was foolish : I ventured my little 
hoard and I lost it. Enough remained to me, 
I thought, until my work should be finished; 
but sparing though I have been, all that is gone 
— and here am I in my old age, thrown a use- 
less burden on a poor girl like you.^^ 

'' Oh, would that were, all ! " exclaimed Grace 
from the depths of her heart, " would that were 
all ! Hear me. Doctor Crankey. You know 
that Mr. Owen loves me: well^^ — she added, and 
her voice involuntarily sank, and a flush the old 
man could not see, rose to her cheek — ''well 
I, too, like him. We are to marry : you shall 
live with us. Hear me out. Cannot I be to 
you what Milton's daughters were to their 
father ? — ah ! more than Milton's daughters. The 
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speech their lips uttered said nothing to their 
ear: to read to the blind poet was to them a 
joyless task^ as joyless to them as mine to me 
will be delightful; for what glorious thought — 
what immortal page that Grace reads to you will 
she not enjoy doubly. Thanks to you, I know 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Doctor Crankey, 
we shall read together, write together, and work 
together. You shall be no burden ; do you 
think I cannot be jealous of your dignity and 
pride ? I tell you that your learning shall find 
its weight^s worth in gold. You shall finish the 
' History of the Church ; ' you shall write a new 
lexicon ; — the world shall hear of Doctor Crankey 
vet.'' 

She spoke almost gaily. The old priest turned 
to her ; a half smile was on his lips ; his dinmied 
eyes were full of tears ; he stretched out his two 
hands, and laying them both on her head, he 
blessed her fervently. Aye, fervent was the 
blessftg; nor was it unheard, though not fid- 
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filled as hoped and wished the human weakness 
of him who gave it. 

She had persuaded Doctor Crankey to go up 
to his room^ and she sat alone. She waited for 
John Owen ; often she opened the window and 
looked and listened long : the rain had ceased ; 
the night was still ; and yet he came not. She 
sat up until day dawned, and still he did not 
come. He came not — and was to come no 
more. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Success is the parent of success. On the day 
that followed the meeting, Mr. Owen went down 

to W . The tide was with him. To conquer 

Lord W— — was not much, but to supplant the 
patriotic and enlightened Lord Mayor was rather 
more difficult. Mr. Owen owed much to personal 
tact and daring; he owed more to Doctor Marsh, 
whom he dazzled and seduced, and who in his 
native borough was a powerful man; but most 
he owed to what Cicero we believe held the 
crowning virtue of a great general : Good 
Fortune. 

At the end of two weeks, Mr. Owen came 
back to London, duly returned member for the 
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enlightened borough of W . In that little 

town of gossip and scandal^ where, as a boy, he 
had been jeered at, insulted and looked down 
upon as a man, where his ambition had been 
made a laughing-stock, Mr. Owen had seen him- 
self the object of popular curiosity and homage. 

The electors of W had given him a dinner ; 

the ladies of W had presented him with an 

address. Truly, as he had said himself with 
scarcely disguised irony, his cup of this world's 
honours was full. He sneered at his success, yet 
he enjoyed it; not wiser in this than many a 

wiser man. 

When Mrs. Skelton opened the door to Mr. 

Owen, she dropped him a deep curtsey, and 

wished him joy. Scamp too came bounding up 

to his master, and laid his rough head on the 

knee of the new member of parliament. As 

Mr. Owen gave him a careless caress, his eye 

caught sight of the dog's collar; it still bore, 

engraved, the name of her who had once been 
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his mistress. Such had been Mr. Owen's wish ; 
but now he frowned, and said, impatiently, — 
"Mrs. Skelton, buy Scamp a new collar, and 
have my name and address put upon it, if you 
please.*' ^ 

'^Yes, sir, certainly; and what will you have 
sir?'' 

" Nothing. Any new letters ? " 
"No, sir, I sent them on as you bade me." 
" Right. Any message, any news ? " 
" The old lady up stairs is very ill, sir." 
" What old lady, — not Miss Blount, surely ? " 
"Yes, sir. She's had a paralytic attack, and 
is not expected to live.^ 

" Pshaw, woman," he cried, starting up, " why 
did you not say so at once ? " 

He threw the door open, bounded up stairs, 
and in a moment was at Miss Blount's door. 
Jane opened — he entered hastily the room where 
Mrs. Gerald sat alone. On hearing him she 
turned round ; her eyes were red with weeping. 
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''Ah! thank God/^ she exclaimed^ "you are 
come/' 

He sat down by her. 

" How is Miss Blount ? '^ he asked. 
J "Dying/' 

" Dying ! Why did you not write to me ? " 

"I wrote last night. She was taken ill 
yesterday." 

"Can I see her?'' 

" Not yet. I want to speak to you, Mr. Owen. 
I want you to speak to Miss Blount ; you alone 
can bring her to a sense of right and justice. I 
am her nearest relative, — ^we are of the same 
blood, — ^we bear the same name. Why did she 
bring me here if not to make me, or my child, 
her heir?'' 

I 

" Be quite easy, Mrs. Gerald, that is all right.'' 

"All right — all right — when she leaves every 

penny to that disgraced and disgraceful fellow, 

my worshipful cousin, Rashleigh Rashleigh." 

Mr. Owen was thunderstruck. Bashleigh, his 
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enemy; the man whom he had shamed and 
dishonoured^ was Miss Blount's heir ! He had 
brought things to a fair and promising issue^ that 
Bashleigh Bashleigh might reap the firuit of his 
toil. K Mr. Hanley had been turned from a 
friend to an enemy, if the existence of the Walton 
Company had been endangered, it was that 
Bashleigh might be enriched. His newly-worn 
political honours were not so dear to Mr. Owen 
as his professional pride ; and the idea of being 
thus baffled and trifled with, stung him to the 
very quick. 

'' And is it possible ! '^ he exclaimed, " that 
Miss Blount disinherits you for the sake of that 
scoundrel ? '^ 

" Oh, she does not exactly disinherit me,'' cried 
Lily, with a scornful laugh ; '' but not thinking 
me wise enough to manage alone, she insists that 
I shall marry Mr. Bashleigh Bashleigh. In that 
case she will leave little Grace a handsome por- 
tion, and will die happy at having blended two 
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family interests. Bless you it has all been settled 
this whole week. Mr. Rashleigh kindly consents 
— Mrs. Rashleigh graciously approves — and I was 
consulted this morning.^^ 

'^And so,^' thought Owen, with an internal 
sneer, '^ I lose all ; the suit and the woman. And 
is Rashleigh Rashleigh, mean wretch, to have 
that beautiful creature, and with her a splendid 
fortune ? — And of course you consent ? ^^ he said 
aloud, with some bitterness. 

^' I consent ! " cried Lily, indignantly ; ^^ I 

* 

marry the man, who, when I was poor Lily 
Blount, gave me an admiration which he never • 
meant to end in marriage ! No, Mr. Owen, I 
will die in a workhouse, — I will see my child a 
beggar before I marry that man ! ^^ 

The flush on her cheek, the angry light of her 
dark blue eyes, rendered her doubly beautiful. 
She looked handsome — very handsome ; and cold 
indeed is he whom beauty cannot move. Mr. 
Owen gazed at her, then folded his arms, and 
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cast down his eyes. Ambition, the pride and 
vanity of man, the desire of triumph, the will to 
humble his old foe by bearing off from him a 
prize so fair and so splendid, the sense too that 
she was a beautiful thing to win and possess, 
stimulated and quickened his blood. Again he 
looked at her. ^^Mrs. Lee,'' he said, ^'I am 
going to be very frank.'' 

"Then do not say so," replied Lily, half- 
smiling, "or I shall think you want to deceive 
me." 

"You cannot think so; my words shall bear 

their own witness. Besides how can I deceive 

you? You know me long enough, and well 

enough too. Some weeks ago Miss Blount did 

me the honour she now designs for Mr. Rash- 

leigh j I declined it, — I need not tell you why, — 

all that is over. If I now seek that which I 

could not then accept, — shall I prove more 

fortunate than Mr. Rashleigh ? " 

" You ! " cried Lily, " you ! — and Grace ! " 

a 3 
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Mr. Owen betrayed no emotion. 

" All that is over/' he said coldly. '' I have 
freed Miss Lee of a passion that mnst have sadly 
wearied her patience. To speak more frankly, I 
have ceased to love one whose love I never could 
win. And to say the whole truth I am not 
sorry." 

" And Grace ? " again asked Lily, looking at 
him. 

" Well/' he replied, impatiently, " what about 
her, Mrs. Gerald? She liked me, I know it; 
but with a liking that never did and never could 
satisfy me. And surely you do not think I have 
the impertinent presumption to believe myself an 
object of regret to Miss Lee ? '' 

Lily said nothing; but she thought: ''Poor 
Grace ! I knew it would end so.'' 

"Mrs. Lee," resumed Mr. Owen, ''time is 
passing, and you give me no reply. This is brief 
wooing — I know it — ^but remember that death 
will not wait our leisure. On this hour's resolve 
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your wholq, future may depend— your future, and 
that of your child/' 

Lily looked at him. 

"Mr. Owen/' she said, half laughingly, half 
wistfully, ''I like you a great deal better than 
that odious Bashleigh, — but — ^but I am rather 
afiraid of you.^ 

"Afraid ! '' echoed Owen, surprised. 

"Promise,'' continued Lily, coaxingly; "pro- 
mise not to be too strict with me." 

"No," he replied, rather shortly; "you must 
trust me, Mrs. Gerald — ^if you cannot, have 
nothing to do with me.' 

Lily hesitated, and looked at him furtively. 
He sat by her, a dark, forbidding man, yet there 
was nothing unkind or ungenerous in his face. 
With one of those sudden impulses, which, with 
her sincerity, were the only redeeming traits of 
her faithless nature, Lily threw her arms around 
his neck, exclaiming : 

" Be kind to me, Mr. Owen, be kind." 
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Mr. Owen was fairly taken by surprise ; yet he 
was touclied too. 

'^ Kind ! '* he echoed, biting his lips to repress 
a smile, ''what do you take me for ?'^ 

And he pushed her back a little, but only the 
better to look in the beautiful face so near his. 
Lily laughed, and drew away, reddening. Mr. 
Owen rose, and took her arm within his. 

''Now,^^ he said, "take me to Miss Blount. 
I will speak to her in your presence.^^ 

Lily obeyed, and led him to the sick woman's 
room. She lay in her bed with closed eyes; on 
hearing them enter, she looked up ; she was pale 
as death, and seemed almost as inanimate ; yet 
she smiled, and held out her hand to Mr. Owen. 

"And so you are elected ?'' she said, faintly ; 
" Right, John Owen, right.'' 

He sat. down on the edge of her bed, and 
looked at her. He had been deliberately offering 
marriage to a woman on the chance of Miss 
Blount'3 death, but for that death he did not 
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wish; lie liked her in his way; lie owed mtieli 
to her, he knew it ; and when he saw her pale 
and faint, and dying, he was sincerely sorry. 

'^Well, Mr. Owen,^^ she resumed, fixing on 
him her brown eyes, which brightened as she 
spoke, '^ the Walton Company will triumph now, 
I guess. Never mind — the spirit that was left 
to me, I leave to others. This is but one act of 
the play, and His not the last. I have settled 
everything; I give all to Lily. I give Lily to 
the other heir '' 

"And why not to me? " interrupted Owen, in 
a direct way that often did him good service. 

Miss Blount raised herself on one elbow. 

" To you," she said ; " to you, John Owen ? " 

" Yes, to me ; why not ? " 
-Miss Blount looked like one wakening from a 
dream. She seemed bewildered. 

" But you refused twice,^' she said, " twice.^^ 

" But I may accept now,^' he replied. 

" But Lily may object ! " 
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Lily has consented — have you not, Mrs. 
Gerald ? '' 

Miss Blount looked from one to the other; 
then her head sank back on her pillow, and 
turning her face to the wall, she said, in a low, 
wailing voice : 

"There is not one that is true to his own 
heart. There is not one.^^ 

Mr. Owen frowned, and rising, walked up 
and down the room. After a while. Miss Blount 
looked round again : 

" I was not pledged to Rashleigh,'' she said, 
'^ unless Lily would have him : she prefers you, 
and she does well. Be it as you both please; 
if you are content, so am I.'^ 

And thus it was settled, and in one hour 
Rashleigh Bashleigh lost both bride and in- 
heritance. 

Miss Blount wanted to make it an express 
condition of her will, that Mrs. Gerald Lee 
should marry Mr. Owen. He refused. 
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"Do not trust her/* said Miss Blount, "she 
will break her fidth with you for the first titled 
fool who makes her an offer. I know she longs 
to be a lady/' 

''For a kingy she dare not," replied Mr. 
Owen, smiling securely. And, thanks to him, 
Mrs. Grendd Lee remained firee. 

And now nearer and nearer drew Miss Blount*s 
last hour. She would have no one near her, 
saye John Owen. He sat by her, her hand 
in his, and he heard the last outpourings of 
a proud and not ungenerous, though too worldly 
heart. 

'' John," she said, " you are as faithless as any 
of your sex, yet I like you. May you live 
years, and every year rise higher; may you be 
proud and prosperous long after old Miss Blount 
is in her grave. I am glad you take Lily, and 
with her the task of my long-nursed revenge. 
I am glad you have left that dark girl about 
whom you were so mad — nothing but sorrow 
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could she have brought von, John. You loTed 
her too much^ and much love is ill-fated.^' 

" Whv so ? ** he asked, struck with the words. 

He received no replr; a sudden change had 
come on her face; he saw she was dying. He 
called in none ; he obeved her last wish : " Let 
no eyes save yours look on my agony/' And no 
other eyes beheld it. As she had lived^ so she 
died : a proud and solitary woman. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Grace waited the whole night long; she 
waited the whole of the next day ; still Mr. Owen 
came not. Then she called Phoebe, and, laying 
her hand on the girPs arm, she said very 
earnestly : ^^ Phoebe, are you certain that Mr. 
Owen cannot have come last night without your 
knowledge ? ^^ 

Phoebe hesitated, then she told Miss Lee all 
about Tom Jones ; at the close she added ; ^^ But 
if Mr. Owen did come, ma^am, surely Doctor 
Crankey must know it.^^ 

Grace said nothing ; she put down her work, 
and went up to Doctor Crankey^s room. The old 
man sat reading; he hastily closed the book on 
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seeing her, and observed deprecatingly : " Do not 
scold, child ; I may as well wear out my eyes to 
the last/' 

"Doctor Crankey/' said Grace, *''when did 
you last see Mr. Owen ? " 

"Mr. Owen — John Owen — ^it is a long time 
ago; is it not ?'' 

^^ Try and remember, Doctor Crankey.^' 

He sat long vainly musing ; at length he said : 
"Was it not on the evening when you went out 
with Amy ? " 

" Perhaps it was : what did Mr. Owen say ? *' 

« 

Doctor Crankey mused again, then he replied : 
" I wish, child, I could remember ; but I cannot ; 
it seemed to me that he was rather vexed.^' He 
looked wistfully in her face ; Grace smiled, and 
took up his book. 

" Where did you leave off?'^ she asked; "let 
me read to you awhile.^' 

" Third paragraph, right-hand page.'' 

Grace sat down^ and read aloud, but as she read 
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she thouglit : " He came whilst I was out ; he is 
angry, and now.he will be another week without 
coming. A week ! Who knows, ten days, per- 
haps. Ah, John, John Owen ! where is the use 
of all this ? Do you not know that you must 
end by returning? " 

Some perish by mistrust ; through too much 
faith Grace suflFered. She would have smiled if 
any had told her that she was no longer loved — 
she would have laughed at the thought of being 
forsaken. Yet time wore on, and Mr. Owen 
came not. 

''He is very angry,'^ thought Grace, "very 
angry, I did not think he could be so angry 
with me.^* And still she waited, and she had not 
a doubt, not a suspicion, not a fear. 

At length she knew all; not slowly, not 
gradually, not from one step to another, pre- 
pared by the last pang for the next, until 
came the crowning agony. Providence knew 
that she was strong to sufiTer and endure, and 
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sent her the full measiire of her woe in one 
moment. 

Doctor Crankey had gone to bed ; Grace sat up 
alone working by the low fireside. The wind 
whistled loud and deep. Grace leaned her brow 
upon her hand ; her work dropped on her lap ; she 
listened long. "What, if he were to come to night/' 
she thought. Her heart beat ; her cheeks flushed 
bright and warm. " Oh, I would not scold,'' she 
thought again; "I would not chide — not a 
word, not a murmur, shall he hear from Grace. 
He will sit there, as he often does, gloomy, dis- 
satisfied, silent. I, too, will say nothing : but I 
will sit down by him. I will pass my two arms 
around his neck ; unasked, I will give him the 
three kisses I promised him that night, and 
surely when a proud woman does that, a proud 
man may forgive." 

The sound of the opening door broke on her 
dream; she looked round with sudden joy — it 
was only Phoebe with a newspaper in her hand. 
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" Would Miss Lee like to look at it. Mrs. Mar- 
tin's son had just brought it.'' 

" Thank you ; leave it to me,'' said Grace. 

Phoebe laid it down on the table, and left her. 
Grace took it up, and looked idly over its closely 
printed pages. Yet the whole world's story was 
there. The times were troubled ; Grace read of 
the flight of sovereigns; of rebellious cities 
triumphing in their strength; of weak provinces 
pitilessly crushed ; of a war hanging over the 
whole political world, like a dark cloud on the 
horizon. Then came the domestic tragedy, 
famine, murder, misery, crime, vice, and over all, 
like the mocking of so much woe, fashionable 
news of balls, concerts, and dinners, and soirees, 
of intended marriages, of elopements, and 
divorces. At length Grace fell on the following 
paragraph : — 

"Yesterday closed the great Bloimt case, in 
the triumph, as our readers already know, of that 
old English family over the Walton Company. 
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The majsterly manner in which the counsel for 
the plaintifif exposed and summed up a long series 
of iniquities^ will ever be remembered in the 
annals of the English bar^ as an almost unique 
display of terse and manly eloquence. We need 
not remind our readers that Mr. John Owen was 

lately returned member for W . We are 

authorised to state that the intended union 
between Mrs. Gerald Lee, relict of the late 
Gerald Lee, Esq., and sole heiress of the late 
Miss Blount's large property, and John Owen, 
M.P., is unavoidably deferred until the fifteenth 
of next month.'' ^ 

Grace put the paper down. What passqd in 
her heart then ? God alone knew. It survived 
that hour. The weak heart breaks, and dies, and 
feels no more ; the strong heart lives to bleed on, 
and suffer for ever. 

Who has passed through life and not been 
wrecked with some long cherished hope, on the 
wild and desolate shore of that troubled sea? 
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Some sit down among the rocks^ raise their 
voices^ and weakly weep. Some look around 
them and say : " Of the home to which fiate has 
driven me, I will make my home ; grief, I fear 
thee not; I take possession of this thy barren 
heritage; here I cast my tent; do thy worst; 
I brave thee in thine own doleful realm.^* And 
some neither brave, nor are conquered by grief. 
They know that life is a hard battle ; that few 
are the victors ; they take evil as they take good 
fortune ; defeat and death as they take victory — 
with a smile. But happy they who conquer; 
thrice happy they who never know what that 
smile of the lips costs the aching heart. 

The whole of that long night Grace sat 
up ; the book of her life was finished : a short, 
bright story closing in darkness. She read it 
again — all that woman can have, she had had, 
all that woman can lose she had lost. Within 
her twenty-six years she had comprised the bitter 
experience of a life-time. She was learned, and 
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learning she had soon found was but a means^ 
not an end. She had travelled and seen much, 
and though she could not weary of beauty, she 
had learned to see it in the lowliest and nearest 
things, as well as in the grandest and most 
remote. She had mixed with the world, tasted 
all its pleasures, seen it under all its changes, and 
left it without weariness, satisfied to have learned 
from it that lesson of indulgence which is rarely 
learned in solitude. Then love had come to her, 
late guest fondly welcomed. He had hidden in 
her heart, filled it with hopes and dreams, then 
abruptly fled, leaving her the thirst, thfe want of 
being loved unknown before, and which are a 
hapless passion^s keenest torment. And it was 
well that it should be so. To teach us a few such 
lessons was life given ; to lead us from one dearly 
bought knowledge to another, until we learn that 
last and happiest lesson — the final death. 

Final, for there is more than one. We die 
daily; we die to childhood, youth, human life, 
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and human faith^ to art^ to song^ to beauty and 
to love ; to the mortal part of eternal things ; to 
others^ and to ourselves — ^to all, save God. 

When day dawned, dull and dim, through the 
window of the wide lonely room, Grace rose, and 
thought : " Providence, that gave all and took all, 
I bless thee — ^for thou hast ceased to strike ; and 
you, my past life, farewell ! We are quits now; I 
owe you nothing — I owe you not your pleasures and 
your joys ; they were sweet and deep, but I have 
purchased them all — ay, every one. Farewell.^* 



Several weeks had elapsed when Miss Lee, one 
morning, called Phoebe up in her room. She 
gave her a letter, and told her to take it to Mrs. 
Gerald Lee. Phoebe, too, had read the newspaper 
paragraph; burning with indignant grief, she 
exclaimed: ^' Oh, ma^am! I cannot bear it, I 
cannot. I never Uked Mrs. Gerald Lee. I never 
did. She was a great deal too fond of some one's 
company; many's the hour they have spent 
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talking and laughing together whilst you were 
out^ ma^am; but I know nothing of a gentleman's 
temper, if Mrs. Gerald Lee will be the happy wife 
she fancies — ^' 

Grace interrupted her, smiling. 

"The newspaper spoke idly, Phoebe. Mrs. 
Gerald will never be Mr. Owen^s wife. And now, 
do not tell me that you dislike Mrs. Gerald ; this 
letter concerns you, and as you love me, Phoebe, 
I enjoin you to obey it.'^ 

With tears Phoebe promised. Miss Lee re- 
sumed : '^ This little packet, Phoebe, I wish you 
to give to Mr. Owen ; give it with your own hand 
into his. Ay, though a third person were by, 
who would say, ^ I will hand it over for you ; ' 
heed it not, but do as T bid you. Do it, Phoebe, 
as you hope to be happy some day with the man 
you love/' 

" As I live, ma'am, I will obey you. Shall I 
go with it at once?'' 
"There is no hurry," replied Grace, with a 
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smile ; ^' give that packet^ give it to him to whom 
it is destined, when you can — in a day^ in ten 
days, in a few weeks — it matters little. Time is 
mine now, and has ceased to be the thing beyond 
price, the treasure gold could not purchase it 
onde was." 

Phoebe took the packet. Miss Lee gave her 
her hand, Phoebe kissed it again and again, for 
she felt, and truly, that this was a parting. At 
length Grace said : " Go now, Phoebe. God bless 
yon. May you be happy some dny with Tom 
Jones.^^ 



The evenings were cold and chill; by the 
fireside sat Doctor Crankey sadly musing. A 
hand laid on his shoulder roused him ; but he 
did not look up ; he now was totally blind. 

^'Doctor Crankey," said the voice of Grace, 
" rise, and go with me. We are going — "^ 

"Going, child," he exclaimed, startled, 
« where ? '' 

H 2 
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Grace did not answer, but she said again: 
" We are going ; we must leave this place/^ 

He rose, too much troubled to put further 
questions. 

"And my books ? '^ he said wistfully ; "books/^ 
he added with a deep sigh, " and what have I, a 
blind old man, to do with books 7 '^ 

He took her arm. Grace looked around her. 
She had left the home of her youth, the home 
of her riches, the home of her solitude, and 
now she was leaving the home of her poverty. 
She left it with all its records untouched — 
unchanged. With the fire still smouldering on 
the hearth, with the lamp left to bum out 
unextinguished. 

The night was dark and starless ; they walked 
along the lonely road, then through streets and 
alleys, until at length they vanished, absorbed 
in the gloom of the great city, like two silent 
shadows in the depths of Time. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

With all the eagerness and the vehemence 

of his nature Mr. Owen plunged deep into the 

excitements of his new life. He spared no 

< 

one, not even himself^ and strong though he 
was, he paid the penalty. 

Two days after the close of the great Blount 
case, he was seized with a violent fever that 
nearly killed him. But his hour was not come, 
and though he remained ill some weeks and was 
delirious part of the time, he finally recovered. 
The visions of his sickness all led him back 
into the past; sometimes they were vague and 
dim; often too they had the distinctness of 
truth, but always they brought back the image 
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once so dear to his heart. Wherever his 
thoughts wandered, to Wales amongst moun- 
tains stern and wild, to Eden with its bowers 
of roses, or back again to his own sick-room, 
still Grace was there. And one night he saw 
her thus, no dream, but living and real. She 
stood by him unchanged in aspect or attire. 
He stretched out his hand and took hers; he 
recognised its very touch; she looked at him 
and smiled, and for a moment he was con- 
scious of the present, then again his thoughts 
wandered into the past. 

^^Grace,^^ he said, "I have made a good 
speech to-night, and you know what you pro- 
mised me.*^ 

He looked up eagerly into her face; he saw 
a warm flush gather over it, a light more 
melting fill her dark eyes, then she stooped. 
He felt her breath on his face, her cool lips 
on his parched M'ith fever. She kissed him 
three times, each time more fondly than the 
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last. His head swam and the vision vanished 
in darkness. It was the last. With restored 
health Mr. Owen returned to the present; its 
indifference^ its feelings^ and its wishes. Once 
more the epoch of his marriage^ delayed by his 
illness, was fixed. 

Mrs. Gerald Lee^s first act after the death 
of Miss Blount was to go into the lightest 
and most elegant mourning, then to take a 
handsome house in the West End and furnish 
it luxuriously; after which she resumed her 
broken acqi^intances and friendships, and in- 
dulged in as much gaiety and pleasure as she 
possibly could at that rather dull season of 
the year. 

Mr. Owen did not interfere with her move- 
ments o'r her actions. He had a world to do 
and to think of; he could devote but a limited 
portion of his time to his fair betrothed. At 
first Lily liked this — it left her all the more 
free — then her amour propre was piqued at his 
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coolness^ and she set herself to charm Mr. 
Owen. She was young, beautiful, more than 
beautiful, seductive; he was anything but a 
cool, unimpassioned man — she succeeded. 

It was not that he loved her, or that he 
had grown blind to her faults and imper- 
fections; the time had been too when beautiful 
as she was, her beauty would have availed her 
little with him; but his long passion for one 
woman though now dead and cold, had rendered 
him less indiflferent to other women. And like 
all passions too, it had opened the once firmly 
closed barriers of his heart to weaker and less 
worthy feelings. 

He saw that she was lovely, at first with a 
cold eye, then not quite so carelessly. Lily 
made very free with Mr. . Owen on the plea 
• half-feigned, half real, "that as they did not 
care about one another it did not matter.^' 
And Mr. Owen, at first because he did not 
care, and later because he did care for this 
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pretty familiarity, did not repel her. She was 
beautiful as a woman and frolicksome as a child, 
and half as woman, half as child, Mr. Owen 
liked her. When he came to her tired, ill- 
tempered, full of bitter thoughts, Lily laughed 
and talked him into a better humour; then 
when spite of himself he smiled, Lily laying 
her pretty head on his shoulder, smoothing his 
hair and stroking his cheek, would look in his 
face with mocking triumph. If he drew her 
more closely to his side, if stooping he kissed 
her beautiful cheek, Lily only laughed and said : 
*^Why, Mr. Owen, one would think you care 
about me.'* And she did not pretend to per- 
ceive that daily he stayed longer with her, that 
daily his looks became more kind, his caresses 
more fond. He had many faults, but he was 
not heartless; he could not help, apart from 
her beauty, caring somewhat for this handsome 
young creature, who laid herself out so entirely 
to please and amuse him ; who was supple as a 

H 3 
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Ijcluvc to his willy for now and then Mr. Owen 
(|uietly mibrmed Mrs. GenJd Lee that he 
objected to her doing this^ or expected her to 
do that, and was always obeved withont demur : 
vet who never wearied him with a tame and 
servile submission, and preserved in her bondage 
all the lij^htuess and the grace of liberty. 

And thus matters were going on and the 
weildin*c-day was drawing nearer, when one 
morning Mrs. Gerald's maid came in with a 
letter; the bearer, a young girl, waited below 
for a reply. Lily turned pale on recognising 
the handwriting of Grace. With a hesitating 
hand she broke the seal and read: 




"Lily, I know you love me — I have learned 
too that you are rich and free — for a last time 
oblige me. I send you this by Phoebe — ^take 
her to attend on you or on little Grace. She 
is to marry shortly a young man whom she 
has long loved — I wish her in the meanwhile 
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to have a safe home — ^with me she can no longer 
remain ; alone I do not want her to be ; I know^ 
you will do this for my sake : Good-bye, Lily, 
God bless you and Httle Grace. 



When Lily had read this brief letter, that 
began with : '' I know you love me," that held 
not a reproach, not an allusion, and closed with 
a blessing, she hid her face in her hands and 
wept bitterly. At length she looked up : her 
first words were : 

" If Mr. Owen calls — say I am not at home ; 
and now tell the girl who brought this letter 
to come up." 

The wondering maid obeyed. In a few 
minutes Phoebe was come and gone. With a 
flutter of pride she had heard the office to 
which she was promoted : " Nursery-governess 
to Miss Grace," and though she had never 
liked Mrs. Gerald Lee, she could not on hearing 

h3 
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too the amount of her wages, help dropping 
her new mistress a grateful curtsey. Of Miss 
Lee neither breathed a syllable. 

Grace had too long ruled a proud and rebel- 
lious heart not to possess that attribute of all 
great natures : power. Fallen, forsaken and 
betrayed, she yet preserved that something 
Royal which God gives to a few, and which 
Fortune cannot humble. The pride of others 
never could be her pride. She could not be 
jealous of Lily, she could not be angry with 
her; for they were not equals. Generous to 
the end she wrote to ask a favour, well knowing 
that for her to solicit was in reality and truth 
to confer a last and priceless boon. 

For a few days Lily was deeply aflFected; but 
at length she recovered the emotion of mingled 
remorse and shame into which the letter of Grace 
had thrown her. 

"After all,'^ she thought, "it is no fault of 
mine — she tried him too much — he no longer 
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loves her — I am innocent of all this — Grace can- 
not and does not blame me. She says she knows 
I love her, and she is in the right, I love her as 
much as ever ; but it would be awkward to meet 
just now. Grace knows that too/' 

And thus Mrs. Gerald Lee lulled her conscience 
to sleep ; never a very hard task. 

We have said that Lily had tried to charm 
Mr. Owen, and that she had succeeded. At first 
she felt very proud of having conquered the bear, 
but she soon found that bears are awkward people 
to deal with. Mr. Owen discovered that his 
betrothed went out too much; he restricted 
somewhat the long list of her acquaintances ; he 
thought it needless that she should dress and 
look lovely for any save him; he hastened the 
epoch of their marriage, and in the meanwhile he 
came often and stayed longer, coolly claiming 
all the fondness and familiarity of a future 
husband. 

Lily began to feel uneasy. She remembered 
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the strange things Grace had once said of Mr. 
Owen, and Lily had no fancy for the fate of 
Semele. Her word alone bound her, yet for the 
wide world the light and faithless Lily would not 
have dared to jilt Mr. Owen : a singular fasci- 
nation, something wide of love, she herself could 
not define, kept her true to her exa«ting lover. 

She came in late one evening from a large 
party to which she had gone without his know- 
ledge ; half-past one was striking as she entered 
the drawing-room. Mr. Owen was waiting for 
her. On seeing him Lily paused hesitatingly : 
had he waited to welcome or to reprimand her. 

'' Come in, child," he said half smiling, '^ you 
are not afraid — are you ? '* 

He made room for her on the sofa. Lily went 
and sat by him half reluctantly. He gave her a 

long and earnest look. She was dressed in rich 
white silk with splendour and with taste; she 
sparkled with jewels ; yet there was no excess ; 
her bare arms and shoulders were half veiled in 
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white lace ; she wore rosy flowers on her bosom^ 
and rosy flowers in her hair, and she looked 
beautiful as blushing dawn. 

"You are but a faithless thing/* he said 
smiling, " but because you look so handsome to- 
night—I wiU say nothing/* 

" I had not promised to stay within, Mr. Owen.** 

'' No, but you had given me to understand you 
would. Pshaw, child, do not think I am 
angry ! Why who could be angry with a 
butterfly like you ! ** 

Lily reddened and bit her lip. 

'' I saw Mr. Hanley,** she said, " he came up, 
and asked me if I really meant to marry that 
bird of prey ? ** 

Mr. Owen laughed, and stretching himself 
on the sofa, he carelessly laid his head on Lily*s 
silken lap. 

'^ Mr. Owen ! ** exclaimed Lily, *' get up, or I 
shall be very angry.** 

" Angry, Lily ! was I ever angry when you so 
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often came and laid your head on my shoulder. 
You cannot say I was — ungrateful girl ! '' 

Lily asked with tears if he meant to insult her. 
Mr. Owen heaved a deep sigh ; then in a wholly 
dififerent voice, he said : 

^' Lily, be a good girl ! I am eaten up with 
bitter thoughts to-night — help them to pass away 
— speak not if you like, but let me stay thus a 
while." 

Lily said nothing; it was not the first time 
he spoke thus, seeming to seek in her caresses 
peace and content. And now he passed her 
bare arms around his neck, and raised them 
to hia fevered lips. Lily bent over him and 
smiled. 

"Mr. Owen,*' she said, ^^ confess you are 
thinking of Grace ? " 

He raised his head, then it sank back; he 
seemed surprised, more surprised than annoyed 
or displeased. 

" Pshaw ! *' he said a little impatiently, " what 
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time to go ; but Lily coaxingly said " not yet ; ^^ 
he yielded half gloomily. She saw that the dark 
mood was on him still ; she did her best to dispel 
it with soft words and softer smiles. He smiled at 
her efforts^ and suddenly drawing her to his side^ 
he said : 

'' Lily, I exact nothing ; but do you really wish 
to do a thing that shall please me ? Yes ; well 
then forget that trashy trousseau, and become my 
wife at once : say after to-morrow.^* 

*^ After to-morrow ! ^^ cried Lily, startled, 
" why so ? '' 

'^ I want to see,^^ he replied with some bitter- 
ness, " if that, if anything will do me good.^* 

" Do you feel ill again ? ^' exclaimed Lily half 
alarmed, '^is your fever come back? ^^ 

'^ 111 ! ay . sick to death ; fear not child, this 
fever is not taking. And now say yes, Lily, say 
yes and content me.^^ 

She looked up into his face ; it bent over her 
dark and passionate ; yet she knew that its pas- 
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sion was not kindled there for her — for no woman. 
It was born of his own unqniet hearty of that 
restless something within him^ which but one 
being ever had been able to still or appease. 

She knew it^ and yet a fascination she could 
not resist, the power which ardent tempers 
exercise on natures 'more feeble bent her to his 
will. To all he wished she said yes, and if beauty 
in all its bloom, if caresses charming because so 
free, and yet not too free, could banish bitter 
thoughts, his need not remain behind. And his 
brow cleared gradually, he pressed his young and 
beautiful mistress to his heart, he kissed her hair, 
and her brow, and with more passion, with more 
fondness, he rose to leave her. 

" Come to-morrow morning," said Lily. 

''And after to-morrow too," he replied smiling. 

"I do not know," she answered, ''how you 
made me consent; but the &ct is, Mr. Owen, 
that when you want to have your way, you always 
do have it. And now good-night and good- 
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morning; for it is shamefully late; but come 
early to-morrow morning/* 

She told him to go; yet her arm lingered 
locked within his ; they parted slowly like fond 
and happy lovers. 

" I wonder whether I am in love ! *' thought 
Lily, when he was gone. " I know not ; but I 
like him much — very much; I like him as I 
never liked Gerald ; as I never liked any one. 
And he, too, likes me. Ay ! proud and haughty 
as you are, John Owen, I saw your cheek flush ; 
I felt your hand tremble to-night ! *' 

And the young beauty looked at herself in 
the large mirror opposite her, triumphing in the 
consciousness of all conquering charms. 

Mrs. Gerald Lee^s maid was lighting down 
Mr. Owen, when her mistress, forgetting that she 
was thus engaged, rang above. At once Phoebe 
came out from the parlour and said hastily : 

"I shall open the door, Mrs. Marshall ; that 
is Mrs. Lee^s bell.*' 
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Mr. Owen knew that Phoebe was with Lilv ; 
how or why she had come, he had not been 
told; and had not asked. He never looked at 
or spoke to her. She reminded him of a time 
he wished to burr in the silent past. He came 
often to the house, yet he saw but little of her, 
for PhcEbe was always with her young pupil; 
and Mrs. Gerald Lee was a fashiouablc mother. 

Phoebe opened the street door, then looked 
carefully around her, lowered her voice and Huid : 

" May I speak to you, sir ? ^* 
Certainly. What is it?*' 
Miss Lee, sir; Miss Grace Lcc told uw, to 
put this with my own hand into yoin'H." 

He smiled as he took the puck(;t. Tht* wohIh 
bore but one meaning to his car; Nome child like 
gift from little Grace. 

"Thank Miss Lee for mc,'' he nnUl, 

"I do not know if I shall ever hcc Min* l**'** 
again,'^ replied Phoebe, in a low lone. 

He had not heard her; lie wan j{one. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Hs sat in his study ; his brow upon his 
hand. 

^' She is young, and she is lovely/* he said 
to his own thoughts ; " she is light and faithless, 
but I can mould her to my will. Besides, what 
matter — I shall take her to some solitary place, 
where none shall vex or intrude ; and I will see 
if youth in all its freshness — if beauty in all its 
bloom, and both possessed in security and peace, 
can soothe this unquiet fever, this discontent of 
all things, which, like an old foe ever on the 
watch, has come more tormenting in my pro- 
sperous days than it ever was in my adversity .*' 

And again he thought of Lily; he thought 
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of her fair and dazzling^ as he had seen her 
when he laid his head on her lap; of her 
beautiful face, laid so caressingly near his; of 
all the endearments and the smiles with which 
she had for the time soothed his restless heart. 
The thought gave him nothing — no pleasure — 
no emotion ; it left him cold and passionless. 

" Why is it so ? " he drearily wondered, 
searching in his own heart for the cause of 
human emotions. "Why can she seduce me 
when she is by; yet be so powerless in her 
absence ? Is it so with me alone, or is it thus 
with all the men who devote their lives to the 
worship of beautiful women ? Is that why 
pleasure dies so soon, and satiety comes so 
quickly? And yet they weary not, they pass 
on from one to another, ever seeking that beJCuty 
more perfect than the last, that shall enchant 
them. Strange task and strange life for a man^s 
ambition and pride ! Well, I at least need not 
look beyond Lily. I have seen the handsome 
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Margaret Livermere, and the beautiful Mrs. 
Chesterfield ; Lily is more lovely than either or 
than both ; if she cannot charm away discon- 
tent, I need seek no further ; at once I may say. 
Beauty, thou hast no power over me : farewell ! '^ 

He raised his brow from his hand ; a small 
sealed packet on the table caught his eye; 
it was that which Phoebe had given him; he 
stretched out his arm ; he took it ; he carelessly 
broke the seal : a folded paper and a morocco 
case fell out. He opened the case somewhat 
curiously and saw a portrait, he drew the light 
nearer, looked and dropped the image as if 
it burned his hand. With some emotion he 
rose and walked up and down the room. 

" I did not know,^' he thought, " I could be 
subject to so strange a delusion ! I must have 
been working too hard, or is the fever coming 
on again ?^* He wiped his moist brow, and 
returning to the table, he took up the portrait. 
Again it showed him a dark-haired and dark-eyed 
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'woman^ whose face he knew but too well. And 
this time, delusion or not, he yielded to it. For 
days, for weeks he had forbidden his thoughts 
that image ; he had hidden it with the memory 
of Grace in the gloomiest and farthest recesses 
of his heart ; and he had vowed — solemnly vowed 
— ^that so long as he lived, he would not indulge 
in one, or willingly look on the other. And now 
with ardent eyes and trembling lips, he looked 
as one can look at a beloved image, and never 
can look at a beloved object. For the first time 
his eyes could possess that face, to him once so 
sweet and so seducing, and on it they now fed 
as the famished after a long fast. 

Three months before he had set a firm seal 
on the past. Like the victorious Archangel with 
the Evil One, he had crushed Passion under his 
heel, and looked down at her prostrate, with a 
conqueror^s triumph and scorn; and now in a 
few seconds — in a moment — his victory was 
turned into defeat ; his triumph became mockery 
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and shame. Passion woke up^ not calmed and 
subdued by habit^ but unquiet and eager as in 
the first days. Suddenly he remembered the 
words of Phoebe, and the folded paper that had 
fallen out from the packet; he looked for it 
eagerly; with a trembling hand he opened it, 
with eager eyes he read : 



^' John, I promised you my portrait once: I 
send it to you now. I have coaxed it from 
Doctor Crankey for your sake. 

'^ John, what ails you ? You are silent ; you 
are gloomy. Sometimes when I sit and look at 
you, I know not whether to laugh or cry. 

" Ah ! John, are you blind ? Why, I love 
you with the whole might and strength of my - 
heart. I love you, John, as much as you love 
me — I know it is not less; I know, too, it 
cannot be more. I have been loved before to- 
day, but never as by you. Gerald Lee liked 
me very much, I know he did ; James Crankey 
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was fond of me ; but a fair face charmed away 
one^ and slander daunted the other. The daring 
and the strong alone can love faithfully and 
well. When God seemed to take all, He gave 
me all. He made me poor as a beggar^ and rich 
as a queen. He took from me the sway of a 
whole gay world, but He gave me back more 
than He took, in the empire of one proud heart. 

" Forgive me this boasting. You can be proud 
of your genius, of your successes, of your fame ; 
your love for me is the solitary boast of my life. 

" And yet, John, I will not speak with false 

or feigned humility; I know I am worthy of 

you. I have not your gifts and your power, 

but I am your equal. We are of one kind — of 

one nature. I can look into your face and not 

feel abashed. I can be clasped to your heart 

and not think : ' I am too weak and mean a 

creature for that home.' Rise as high as you 

like, John, Grace can follow. Sink as low as 

Fate can bid you sink, she will no more be 
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dismayed than you. Ay, indeed we are of one 
kind and of one nature ; two parts of the same 
being, never to be divided. You are the fire, and 
I am the flame. Without you, I am nought; 
but remember, John, that though without me you 
may live and bum, you are dark and yield no 
light! I fear this must read very proud: for- 
give one, who can do nothing humbly, not even 
love. Forgive me, too, if I have so long tried 
you : if I had loved you less should I have 
needed — if you had loved me less, should I have 
dared ? But I knew I was weak ; I knew, too, 
that your love — warm and ardent as life — was 
strong as death. I knew, John, that Grace 
might do anything, and still be beloved. Happy 
and blessed knowledge that made more easy 
the task, else too hard, of endless denial. 

'^ I wish we were married ; I wish I were your 
wife. I do not know half enough what you 
think or do. You do not ask my opinion and 
my advice — and you once did, Mr. Owen. There 
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seems to be' something that vexes your very 
hearty and you do not tell it to me. I wish 
we were married — you too wish it — let it be 
soon and quickly. Take me nowhere. I know 
that toil is your rest, and that the Garden of 
Paradise would not please me so well as to sit 
by you at your work in those dark, dull London 
rooms where you live. You are a man not a 
boy : I am a woman not a child. Love shall do 
us instead of green fields — work on our marriage 
day; and when your task is done let Grace, 
your wife, be your pleasure and your rest. They 
who feel that their love will soon grow cool, 
do surely well to devote all its first season to 
passion and fondness. But you, John, must love 
me more the second day than the first. I will 
be dearer to my husband because he has me, 
than because he wishes for me. 

"Ah, John, do you think me mad; or do 
you see that if I write so, it is all through much 
love ? I write, too, as I feel beyond Time. We 
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are both young yet; aye, thank God, we both 
are young, and youth makes love doubly sweet ; 
and yet I write to you as fearlessly as if grave 
years and white hair were with us both. Shame 
be to her who says she loves, and yet mistrusts. 
Love is all faith, or it is nought : and shame be 
to him whose poor passion can be stimulated by 
stinted gifts and half confessions. Love is 
changeless, or it is but dust. I gave you nothing 
till I could give you al!, as I do now; and I 
would scorn to think your love could grow cold 
because I have no more to give. 

'^ Come to-night, John, and take what I have 
written, but could not tell, and when you have 
read it, come again to-morrow. 

" You are come, John, and now you lie sleep- 
ing, and I sit writing — you little know to whom. 
You are come rather tired and a good deal out 
of temper. When you are married, Mr. Owen, 
your poor wife shall have to coax you into a 
better humour : happy if you will let her. For- 
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give me if I jest while you seem to suflfer, but 
I feel so happy — ^perhaps because I have written 
to you; perhaps because you are come; and 
perhaps again^ because, little as you suspect it, 
I shall hear you speak to-night. Oh ! speak 
well, John — speak well, if you love me. I have 
put forth my whole heart in your life and in its 
triumphs, and I feel like the poor merchant that 
has but one precious venture on the broad sea 
of Time. And now farewell : I have written 
too much. Farewell for three hours — for half 
a night — brief parting that yet seems too long. 

Grace Lee/' 



Mr. Owen put down that letter so fiill of 
pride and passion. The letter of a proud yet 
fond woman, too proud for a half confession of 
her fondness. It bore a date three months gone. 
He knew well enough when it was written— on 
the evening of his great speech, when he lay on 
the sofa looking at Grace, who thought him 
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asleep^ when he saw her raise it to her lips and 
hide it in her bosom. He knew all this; but 
his mind remained inert and dull ; his thoughts 
were silent, and for once spoke not to their 
master: the deepest grief his life had known 
swept over him hke a dreary flood in that hour ; 
he let it come and conquer — that proud hard 
heart was humbled to the very dust. 

For hours he remained thus : at length night 
yielded to. day; he woke; he roused himself 
from his torpor ; he put away the letter of Grace 
— he did not read it again, there was no need; — 
every word of love, of trust, of fondness, had 
in the first reading, inflicted its full sting, and 
exhausted its power to wound. Nor did he look 
at the portrait— gift of Love sent by the hand 
of Nemesis. He took his hat and left the house. 

He took a road his steps knew well; it 
brought him to the solitary dwelling he had so 
long loved, then forsaken. It- was a wintry 
morning, wet and chill; the unpaved road was 
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filled with pools of water; they mirrored the 
old wall on which the moss hung wet, and 
dripping; the leafless trees rose above the ancient 
house, on a gray sky where cloud after cloud 
passed, slowly travelling to the west. Through 
the damp grass he walked to the mouldering 
door. He knocked; it was long ere he got an 
answer: at length Mrs. Martin came. On seeing 
him her face lit. She smiled. 

" Well, I am so glad,^^ she said. '^ You bring 
news of Miss Lee, sir, surely. Well I always 
hoped we should hear of the lady. Do walk in 
sir. You can tell her it is all as she left. I 
have not touched or disturbed a thing. I hope 
you will tell her, sir.'' 

Mr. Owen showed no signs of surprise; this 

was no more than he expected. He walked in : 

Mrs. Martin opened the door that had once been 

that of Grace : he stood in the room where he 

had seen her writing to him a tardy confession, 

that came, alas 1 too late. He sat down. 
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"Well, sir/^ appealingly said Mrs. Martin^ 
'' I think it is all as the lady left it/' 

He looked around him. Ay, it was all un- 
changed. These were the dull and gloomy rooms 
which Grace had filled with light ] where he had 
seen her wear in her poverty a mien as gay and 
as free as in her sunniest days. 

"How long has Miss Lee been gone?'* he 
asked abruptly. Then, seeing Mrs. Martin's 
look of surprise, he added : " I know nothing of 
Miss Lee, — I came here to seek her.'' 

Mrs. Martin looked incredulous; and though 
at length convinced, she could tell him little or 
nothing. 

" I saw Miss Lee that morning, sir; she looked 
and spoke just as usual. 1 saw her again in 
the afternoon; in the evening she and the old 
gentleman were gone: that was exactly five 
weeks ago; and more than that, sir, I do not 
know, and cannot tell." 

It was useless to question her further. Mr. 
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Owen rose and left. " I must see Phoebe/^ he 
thought. And as if to meet his wish, Mrs. 
Skelton^s first words when he entered his own 
home were : 

"The young woman, Phoebe Hanwell, sir, is 
come, and asks to speak to you.^^ 

He hastily entered the dining-room, where 
Phoebe sat waiting. From the door he fixed his 
keen eyes on her face, eager to read there by 
whom she had been sent. Her first words 
destroyed the involuntary hope. 

" If you please, sir,^^ said Phoebe rising, and 
speaking in a quick, excited tone, " I am come to 
you, sir, because I am leaving Mrs. Gerald Lee, 
and I hope you will tell Miss Lee it was no 
fault of mine. Mrs. Gerald once tried to slander 
me with Miss Lee abput you, sir, and I know 
she will try to do it again, about that packet. 
I care very little about what she may say ; but 
I should not like Mr. Jones to hear a false tale 
of me, nor Miss Lee, either, sir.^^ 
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"Where is Miss Lee? ^^ asked Owen. 

Phoebe gave him a surprised look, that said : 
" What, do you not know ?^^ 

''Where is Miss Lee?^^ he repeated impa- 
tiently. 

" I do not know, sir/^ Phoebe replied gravely. 
"I left Miss Lee in the old house by the 
Princess Road five weeks ago. I have never 
seen her since then.^^ 

'* A second time she has fled from me/^ thought 
John Owen; "but once, alas ! it was in love, and 
now it is in anger .'^ 

"Phoebe,^^ he said aloud, after a long pause, 
"tell me all you know since I ceased to visit 
Miss Lee.^^ He sat down to hear the recital. 
" Tell me,^^ he added, " how she looked, how she 
seemed, what she said, and when and how she 
gave you the packet you gave me last night.^^ 

" Well, sir,^' replied Phoebe, " it will not be a 
long story, I noticed nothing particular in Miss 
Lee, save that once she questioned me very much 
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to know if you had not come on an evening when 
she was out. It was some time after^ that she 
read in the newspaper that you were going to 
marry Mrs. Gerald Lee; but still there was 
nothing particular about her. She worked all 
the day, and every evening she read for hours 
to Doctor Crankey. One thing, however, I 
noticed, for it seemed strange.*' Here Phoebe 
paused, hesitatingly. 

" Well,*' said Mr. Owen, looking up. 

*' Well, sir. Miss Lee went out every morning 
before daylight; for though I never saw her go 
out, I did see her come in three times, just as I 
was getting up. She, too, saw me, yet said 
nothing, so I did not dare to hint that she went 
out very early. Well, sir, that was all; save 
that poor Doctor Crankey lost his sight, and 
went groping about the house. I do not think, 
too, his mind was quite right; he talked so 
oddly. Miss Lee, however, still kept up her 
spirits, and indeed, sir, she was the same as 
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ever; for one day there came a poor Welsh 
woman to see her, — ^Widow Jackson she was, for 
I knew her in Wales, — and the same evening I 
noticed that one of Miss Lee's rings was gone; 
and I knew, as well as if I had seen it, that she 
had given it to her to sell. It was on the day 
after this, that Miss Lee called me up in her 
room, and gave me a letter for Mrs. Gerald Lee, 
and a packet for you, sir. And she bade me, 
sir, she solemnly bade me, put it with my own 
hand into yours ; but when I asked, ' When ? ' 
^ There is no hurry,' replied Miss Lee; 'time 
is mine now, and has ceased to be the thing 
beyond price, the treasure gold could not pur- 
chase, it once was.^ With this, sir, I left her, 
and since that day I have never seen my dear 
mistress/^ 

"And that is all you know,^^ said Mr. Owen. 

"Itisall, sir.^' 

He leaned his brow upon his hand, and spoke 
no more. At length Phoebe rose. 
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"I hope^ sir/' she said, ''that when you see 
Miss Lee^ you will tell her it was not my fault 
if I left Mrs. Gerald Lee ; but though I told her 
the whole truth about that packet, — which, it 
seems, Mrs. Marshall saw me give to you, — she 
pretended not to believe. So I left at once. 
My cousin Ann will receive me ; and if she does 
not^ I don^t care; all I care is, that Miss Lee 
should know the truth, sir.^^ 

"Very well,'^ he replied, composedly; ''when 
I see her, I shall tell her ; if you see her first, 
Phcebe, let me know: you can stay here with 
Mrs. Skelton, if you like.^^ 

Phoebe reddened, and thanked him, and said 
something about Mr. Jones, and thought she 
had better not. 

"Please yourself: remember what I told you/^ 

" Yes, sir. Good morning, sir. 

" Good morning." He raised his head as he 
uttered the words; he spoke with his usual 
calmness; his face showed no emotion, but it 
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was pale as death. Whatever secret resentment 
Phoebe felt against him, melted away; she saw 
that Grace was already avenged. 

When she was gone, Mr. Owen rang, and 
summoned Mrs. Skelton. She came with an air 
of offended dignity, suggested by Phoebe's recent 
visit. But this Mr. Owen little heeded. 

"Mrs. Skelton,'^ he said, fixing on her his 
piercing look, "who sat up at night with me 
when I had the fever ? " 

" Sir ! '* exclaimed Mrs. Skelton, startled. 

" You heard me — answer — was it Miss Lee ? " 

" It was Miss Lee, sir.'' 

*'You never told me so before. Had she 
forbidden you ? " 

"No, sir, she had not. 'If Mr. Owen asks 
you,' she said, 'tell hirii; if he does not, say 
nothing.' You did not ask, sir, and I did not 
say, as the lady bade me.^ 

"Mrs. Skelton, tell me all you know — say 
it slowly, and forget nothing." 
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"Indeed, sir/' answered Mrs. Skelton, look- 
ing flurried, " there is nothing to tell. You 
had been ill three days, when as ten struck, I 
heard a knock at the door. Law ! says I, only 
think, there's the Doctor at this time of the 
night. So I went and opened, and behold 
you, sir, if it was not Miss Lee. Law, ma'am, 
says I — " 

" How did she look ? " interrupted Owen. 

" Very pale, sir ; law, ma'am, says I, and 
she breaking in upon me just as you did now, 
sir, says at once : ' Mrs. Skelton, how is he ? ' 
^ He has a fever, ma'am, ^ says I,' and of course 
fevers are bad things; but the Doctor says, that 
with his constitution there is no fear.' With 
that her colour came back a little. 'You are 
sure the Doctor says so,' says she. ' Sure as 
I am alive, ma'am. Would you like to see 
Mr. Owen, ma'am ? ' ' No,' she replied with 
rather a curious smile, 'thank you.' 'Law, 
ma'am,' says I, ' the poor soul would never know 
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you, he's as unconscious as a baby — at all 
events, ma^am I wish you would come in/ So 
sbe did, and sat down in the dining-room. 
Then all at once she got up to go, as I thought, 
but not a bit of it. ^ Mrs. Skelton,' she said, 
* Mr. Owen and I are not such good friends 
now as we once have been, but he watched 
by me many a night when I was ill ; it is my 
turn this time/ "Well, sir, I was struck all 
of a heap to hear Miss Lee, that had beeu 

so great and so rich a lady, speak so. I did 

* 

my best to talk her out of it; but she would 
not mind me. I saw her heart was in it, and 
I said — '' Here Mrs. Skelton hesitated. 
'^ What did you say ? ^' asked Mr. Owen. 
" Perhaps you will not like it, sir.^^ 
" Do not mind that ; speak without fear.^^ 
^^ Well, sir, I said : ' Ah ! ma^am, I always 
thought you would marry Mr. Owen.' '^ 
" And what did Miss Lee say to that ? " 
*' Nothing, sir, but she smiled. So I went 
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on and said : ' I little thought it would be that 
Mrs. Gerald Lee/ I beg your pardon, sir, 
but these were my very words. With that, sir. 
Miss Lee turned back her head, and said quickly : 
^Mrs. Gerald Lee will never be Mr. Owen^s 
wife/ '' 

'' She said that ! '^ exclaimed Owen, unable 
to repress a start. 

*' Yes, sir, and like one who knew and was 
certain/^ 

" What else did she say ? ^^ 

^' Nothing, sir. I showed her into your room, 
and she sat up with you all that night. Towards 
five in the morning she left, and at ten the 
next evening she came again, and so it went 
on for a week ; but on the last night you were 
getting better, sir, I fancy you said or did 
something that showed you knew her, for she 
said to me : ' Good-bye, Mrs. Skelton, I shall 
come no more; Mr. Owen will soon be well 
again. 
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'' And that was all/' 

" All, sir ; but I said again, I am sure I 
do not know how, that I supposed you and Mrs. 
Gerald Lee would soon get married ; and Miss 
Lee answered in the same quick way as before : 
^ No, he will never marry Mrs. Gerald Lee.^ 

'^ And that was all,'' again said Mr. Owen. 

'' All indeed, sir.'' 

" Thank you, Mrs. Skelton, you may leave 
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me." 



When she was gone, he looked at his watch, 
went down stairs, took a cab, and drove to 
Mrs. Gerald Lee's house. 

He found her in an elegant morning dress, 
taking her cup of chocolate like any belle of 
the last age. She had but just risen, and looked 
very fresh and very lovely. 0^ seeing him 
enter, pale and grave, a mischievous smile played 
round her mouth. He sat down without speak- 
ing ; Mrs. Gerald Lee sipped her chocolate with 
much coolness. 
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" You know all/^ he said at length. 

'^ What all V^ asked Lily, with feigned surprise. 

" You know all/' he said again. '' If I could 
atone for the wrong I am inflicting on you, I 
would, but you know yourself atonement is 
impossible. What I can do, I will do. I think 
I know you well enough, Mrs. Gerald Lee, to 
say that you would rather reject than be rejected. 
Say that you had agreed to marry me, but that 
you did not think me worth the honour ; I shall 
never contradict the statement.'^ 

" Thank you,'' ironically replied Lily. 

"You lose nothing; you gain much. You 
are young, beautiful, you are ten times richer 
than I am, you can become a duchess if you like." 

" Thank you," again said Lily. 

" You speak ironically, Mrs. Gerald, yet 
remember that you owe me two good things." 

" And pray what are they? " 

" Wealth and liberty. But for me you would 
be poor, or the wife of Rashleigh Rashleigh.*' 
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" That^s very true/^ frankly answered Mrs. 
Lee, '' and as it so chances that I can lose you, 
Mr. Owen, and not break my heart, I am truly 
obliged to you for your past kindness. But as 
I naturally take an interest in the fate of a 
gentleman I was to have married to-morrow, 
I trust you will let me know how you are faring. 
Grace has written to you, I hear, explained all, 
and brought you back to her feet. Pray let me 
know when the wedding is to be. I think, Mr. 
Owen, I have a right to know that" 

Her cheeks were flushed and her eyes sparkled 
with anger. 

*' You are angry," he said, " not without cause, 
I confess it. Have your revenge. Grace has 
sent me a letter, and with it her portrait — ^but 
not in love. She has fled from me, and fled 
this time, I feel it, not to be found so soon.'' 

Lily rose and looked triumphant. 

" I knew it," she said, '' I knew it ; it is just 
like her to send you her portrait. Find her! 
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No, Mr. Owen, seek until your dying day, you 
will never find Grace Lee. I knew she loved 
you, I always did; but if I agreed to marry 
you, it was because I felt she was too great 
and too good for you. Seek not for her, it is 
useless ; Grace must ever go from one step to 
another. She will become a Sister of Charity, 
a Carmelite nun, but never your wife.^^ 

Mr. Owen looked unmoved with the taunt. 
He rose and said calmly. 

" May you be very happy with another man, 
Mrs. Gerald Lee." 

'• And may you never be happy with Grace ! " 
cried Lily, losing her temper at his coolness, 
"And now,'^ she added ironically, "now that 
we have exchanged mutual good wishes, I think 
we may part, Mr. Owen." 

He left her; this was the parting, this the 
adieu of two who were to have taken together 
the journey of life. Within the following fort- 
night, Lily had become the wife of Lord Stuart, 
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a Scotch nobleman^ doubly ancient : in descent 
and in years. 

Mr. Owen, once more a free man, returned 
to bis home. He took out the letter of Grace, 
he read it again ; he looked long at her portrait, 
then raised it to his lips. " If she sent this 
letter and this image in anger," he thought, "it 
was in love that she watched by me, in love, 
that yielding to my prayer, she granted me 
caresses too tender and too fond for hate. Oh, 
Grace, you may fly, you may hide; your lover 
shall find you yet." And he could not take 
his eyes from that loved image; and gazing on 
it, he could not think Grace for ever lost. We 
are born with hope in our hearts : a gleam of 
light shone on the close of this dark day : Grace 
loved him, and what is to love, but to forgive 
for ever ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

But Providence is often severe with lier chil- 
dren. To some she seems to forgive all. To 
John Owen and Grace Lee she appeared to 
forgive nothing. She chastised them both, by 

granting them what both had sought for — 
separation. 

Vain, this time, proved Mr. Owen^s search. 
It was ardent and keen ; it was long, and per- 
severing, but it was fruitless. Grace seemed to 
have melted away, and vanished, like a vision. 
No sign, no token of her could Mr. Owen find. 
He sought for her in England, in France, in 
Italy ; in poor homes ; within convent walls ; in 
far lands, and still he found her not. 

VOL. III. K 
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Yet men envied him, and well they might : 
he rose high; he became wealthy; he was the 
head of a strong party in Parliament ; a dis- 
tant relative died, and left him thirty thousand 
pounds. With seeming calmness Mr. Owen heard 
the announcement, but when he was alone he 
gave way to passionate sorrow : Power, Fame, 
Wealth, were showered upon him, but Grace, 
Grace Lee, where was she? But love feeds on 
hope, and to hope Mr. Owen added voluntary 
illusions and dreams. Eden was again to be 
sold ; at once he outbid every competitor ; 
'^ Grace would like it.'^ He left the garden 
unchanged; but he altered the house, so as to 
make it resemble as much as possible her house 
in Wales. He ransacked his memory to re- 
member details his temper did not lead him to 
observe. He searched over all London for Phoebe, 
and, more fortunate than in his other search, he 
succeeded. Phoebe was happily married to Tom ; 
. slie gave all the aid and information in her power. 
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and Eden at length completed, only waited for its 
future mistress. But this-wished-for guest came not. 
Again Mr. Owen sought for her, again he poured 
forth money like water, and squandered gold like 
dust in the search, and again he was baffled. 

And it seemed as if every token of her should 
be effaced from his life. Mrs. Skelton retired 
on a pension to the country; Phoebe and her 
husband went to America. But there yet re- 
mained one link with Grace and the past : it 
was taken. Scamp had long been weak and 
ailing; his disease was old age. One day he 
lay down at his master's feet, licked his hand, 
and died. What remained to John Owen now ? 
A portrait that never left him, a lock of dark 
hair, and that garden where he had seen her one 
happy day ; where the roses still yearly bloomed, 
but not for her. Wasted was all their fragrance 
and their beauty on this careless master. 

Could he but" have forgotten he might yet have 
been content; but he remembered ; he remembered 
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all he had not thought of in the first fervour of 

m 

passion. He remembered that Grace was gene- 
rous and good, a noble, an accomplished woman, 
one who could be a man^s dear mistress, his 
faithful wife, his tried friend ; his delightful com- 
panion. She was merry, and she was witty ; she 
was open, warm, and free as sunshine ; and in his 
lover's memory she was not without a sort of 
beauty, and all this was lost and gone, and the 
last years of his youth faded into manhood, and 
they remained arid as a desert and joyless as a 
sunless sky. He had won all the world can give, 
and not the gift of enjoying what he had won. * 
When men praised him, and opened their ranks 
before him with servile obeisance, he drearily 
wondered through what insults and contumely 
Grace now followed her lonely path in life. 
When an ample board spread before him, there 
came with it the tormenting thought, " had she 
her daily bread V^ When he sat by a warm and 
burning hearth he asked himself if perchance a 
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fire cheered the hearth by which he had left her 
to sit alone. When at night his head sank on 
his pillow, he thought with a passionate pang 
that she whom he would have gathered to his 
bosom, and sheltered there from every ill of life, 
might now be an outcast and a wanderer, without 
even a roof to shelter her bare head. 

From such thoughts as these he woke, moody, 
sullen, but eager to plunge into his fierce pastime 
of hunting down men. The less amiable side of 
his profession was that which attracted him most. 
He liked its strife ; a strife of words, yet keener 
than that of steel ; he liked its power over the 
minds and destinies of others ; a fierce pastime, 
but not ignoble. For to some it is strange, yet 
true, that their fellow-creatures seem appointed 
as a prey ; such was Mr. Owen's instinct, and he 
could no more help himself than the lion or the 
eagle. 

As a surgeon he had battled against death and 
waged ceaseless war with disease ; a soldier, he 
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would have braved and pursued Lis foe unto 
death: barren sands^ mountain passes^ seas 
should not have barred his path, fastnesses or 
caverns hidden his enemy from his wrath. A 
priest he would have pierced the sinner^s very 
heart with dread and woe, and cast him a pros- 
trate victim ready for the sacrifice of a contrite 
heart before the altar of his God. But in nothing 
would Mr. Owen have been a calm or a gentle 
man. The milk of human kindness had not been 
given him in abundant flow, and for what he had 
not received the great Judge of all men would not 
call him to account. 

But with all that, Mr. Owen was a very brilliant 
man of the world, one who acted his part in all 
its scenes, and was sought for and welcomed 
eagerly and none guessed or knew the secret 
canker he carried in his heart. 

Well, it is hard to suffer, and memory can be 
the keenest of torments ; Mr. Owen turned des- 
perate. He plunged deep into dissipation, and 
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did his best to forget. He used his privilege as 
a man and viewed life under all its aspects. With 
avidity he sought for every society that could 
charm away memory^ and thus he obtained an 
introduction — and it was not easy — to Mdlle. 
Aurelie, famous as an actress for her beauty and 
her actings and still nore famous for her errors as 
a woman. 

She lived in a luxurious home which a Duchess 
might have envied, ever surrounded by a crowd of 
adorers. " She will charm and surprise you/^ 
said his friend who took him to her house, " and 
you will see her to advantage too, for there will 
be but a few besides ourselves.^^ 

Surprised Mr. Owen was, and disappointed. 
He had often seen Aurelie on the stage ; he had 
as a critic, been one of the first to praise her 
acting, bold, but somewhat free, and Mdlle. 
Aurelie in her own house proved to be a rather 
plain Frenchwoman, sallow, thin, not in the least 
pretty, and, strangest contrast of all, quiet and 
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modest as a school-girl. There was nothing 
striking, nothing brilliant about her, nothing but 
French ease, tact and grace. She spoke little, 
and that little in a soft, low voice, most unlike 
her stage voice, loud and clear. She had pro- 
vided a delicate supper for her guests, but all she 
touched herself was a biscuit and some water. 
Choice cigars were handed amongst her invites, 
but she declined even the most lady-like of 
cigarettes. ^^I never smoke,^^ she said with a 
smile. Then she sat down and played and sang 
with more taste than skill, some French and 
Italian airs. 

" Is she not a delightful creature ? ^' enthusi- 
astically exclaimed his friend as they left. 

^^ So delightfuV replied Mr. Owen, yawning, 
" that lest I should lose all peace of mind, I shall 
go no more near her.^' 

But when he was alone he could not help 
moralising on the strange infatuation of men. 
^^ There is a woman,^^ he thought, " who is posi- 
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lively plain, who is withered in her youth ; who 
has nothing but her notoriety to recommend her, 
and yet beautiful wives have been forsaken, and 
fortunes have been lavished, and duels have been 
fought for her sake. Oh! men — men — ^ye are 
bold and original in nothing — not even in your 
vices/^ 

He thought to see no more of Mdlle. Aurelie, 
but a perfumed little French note came to him 
one morning, and, gently reproaching him for his 
absence, requested the pleasure of his society 
that same evening. A sneer rose to Mi*. Owen's 
lips. He was like most men, very hard to a poor 
fallen woman; he saw nothing in this invitation 
but a trap rather too visibly laid, yet not feeling 
much in peril from Mdlle. Aurelie, and feeling, too, 
rather wearied of his own company, he went. He 
found her alone ; simple and natural, as on the 
first evening. After some general conversation, 
Mdlle. Aurelie, looking at him very fixedly said, 
*' Monsieur Owen, I remember you very well. It 
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is now some years ago, yet I remember you — you 
Trere a critic then — you wrote for the newspapers. 
I often saw you at Saint Jameses — ^you wrote once 
an article about me — no one minded me then. 
My engagement was all but out ; I knew it was 
not to be renewed ; ruin and beggary were my 
future. The little talent I had seemed to forsake 
me. I was all but hissed one evening — that 
article fell into my hands; I read it and took 
courage ; that same night I acted in a new part ; 
I felt myself that I acted well. I was applauded 
and recalled twice; it was my first and my 
sweetest triumph. I owed it to you, Monsieiu* 
Owen. This was what I wanted to tell you this 
evening. I see you now and then at St. James's ; 
you applaud me little, yet I feel and know that I 
give you pleasure ; I am glad of it, for you do not 
look a happy man. I am to act to-night in one 
of my best parts, at least so the world says ; come 
and see me ; I will do my best ; and then come 
back and sup with me : will you ? '^ 
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Mr. Ovren accepted readily. He was curious 
to contrast the quiet little woman before him 
with the brilliant actress, and Aurelie too, whose 
destiny he had unconsciously influenced, so sub- 
dued, so unassuming, began to interest him. 

The season was at its height ; Saint James's was 
full. Mr. Owen sat in the centre of the dress 
circle facing the stage. Aurelie had not deceived 
him — she acted that night in one of her best 
parts : the character of a half wild girl, wronged 
and vindictive, and she acted it with a sadness 
and a levity that bordered on the tragic. It was 
fine acting, very fine, and Aurelie looked as she 
always looked on the stage, a grand and beautiful 
creature. Mr. Owen sat leaning forward with 
his eyes fastened on her, intent and absorbed, yet 
not so much so as not to overhear soihe whispered 
conversations around him. On the first appear- 
ance of Aurelie two ladies, by whom he sat, 
leaned back in their seats with virtuous dis- 
gust. 
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" I have a great mind to go, now that horrid 
creature is coming/' said one. 

The other one wondered what people saw iu 
her, and what the Lord Chamberlain was 
about; but thought it better to stay for the 
after-piece. Some gentlemen behind, though 
more indulgent to the actress, were as severe 
to the woman ; unconscious of who was 
listening, they added much that made Mr. Owen 
smile. 

The play was over, and he sat again with the 
quiet Frenchwoman in her elegant home. She 
listened with pleasure to the praise he gave her 
acting, and with attention to his criticisms. 
Their quiet supper over, he rose to leave her. 
She pressed him to come again. 

'^With pleasure,'^ he replied, "but I must 
warn you of the consequences. I heard this 
eveningthat I had supped with you every 
evening of the last two weeks ; that I had bought 
you a new carriage, and was going to present 
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you to-morrow with a magnificent necklace of 
emeralds/' 

" So soon ? '^ said Aurelie, with a resigned 
smile. ^^ Well, Monsieur Owen, unless you mind 
such remarks, come again. I need not tell you 
that I am used to them.'' 

'^ Mind them ? " said Mr. Owen, with some 
scorn. " Ay, as the wind that passes by me." 

Mr. Owen's carriage was waiting at the door 
below — for he kept his carriage now — and he 
was stepping into it, when by the gaslight he 
suddenly caught sight of a pale face passing by 

" James Crankey ! " he said. 

Surprised to hear his name, the young man 
turned round. A sudden hope rushed to John 
Owen's heart; but he had self-control enough to 
dissemble. He greeted the young man cordially, 
and, without seeming to heed his coldness and 
reserve, he pressed him to accompany him home. 
Even by the dull street light, he saw James 
Crankey redden deeply, perhaps because his 
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attire was shabby and poor, perhaps for some 
other reason, yet he accepted and drove home 
with his once detested rival. Mr. Owen had 
supped, but he ordered a second supper for his 
guest; he partook of it with him; he was cordial, 
gay, witty, brilliant. Much on his guard as 
James Crankey habitually was, he was no match 
for an older man, and one, too, accustomed to 
master minds. Mr. Owen had soon learned that 
he was poor, leading much the same life he 
himself once had led, writing articles for indif- 
ferent magazines, for cheap publications, selling 
what he had, talent, with the tantalising con- 
sciousness that he had not more to sell ; all this 
Mr. Owen learned ; but on the subject that most 
interested him, he carefully forbore to touch. 

At the close of an hour, during which he had 
more than once cast restless looks towards the 
door, as if expecting some one to enter, James 
Crankey rose to go. Mr. Owen chose this 
moment ; but as his lips opened to put a careless 
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question, James Crankey, colouring slightly, 
said : 

'^ I am sorry not to have had the pleasure of 
seeing Mrs. Owen, but I hope another time ^^ 

" Mrs. Owen ! " interrupted Owen ; '^ who told 
you I was married ? ^' 

"And are you not ?^^ asked James Crankey, 
with sparkling eyes. 

Mr. Owen did not reply at once ; he fastened a 
keen look on the young man's face ; he saw him 
waiting in breathless suspense for his, reply ; he 
gave it slowly : 

« No.'' 

A flash of joy shot across James Crankejr's 
pale features; his look lit, his lip trembled. 
With a keen pang, Mr. Owen saw but too 
clearly that he knew nothing of Grace. But he 
was inured to repeated disappointments; so, 
mastering this feeling and repressing a sigh, he 
said quietly : 

*' Well, Mr. Crankey, come and see me again, 
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or rather/' he added, correcting himself, ^^why 
should you not stay with me ? Remember, 
young man, that I too have been poor and 
struggling, and see me now. You are young, 
and you have talent,^' he said, laying his hand on 
the young man's shoulder, "I can lead you to 
better things than you are doing now. I want a 
secretary — be mine.'' 

He spoke very kindly, for the memory of the 
days when he had seen this young man with 
Grace, to whom he was related, who had pro- 
tected his youth, who had held him dear, rose 
vividly before Mr. Owen. James Crankey 
thanked him, and declined, rather coldly; but 
Mr. Owen, so proud, so haughty with all men, 
would not be denied ; he overruled his objections, 
he condescended to argue, to entreat ; and James 
Crankey, moved, perhaps, by secret and natural 
ambition — flattered, too, to be so entreated — 
finally consented. 

Mr. Owen was imperious, but he had a great 
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virtue; he knew not what insolence to inferiors 
in position or fortune was : James Crankey was 
cool and respectful, without servility. The 
patron and his protege went on admirably. The 
one solitary point they had in common; their 
love for a woman, lost to one by her indifference, 
to the other by her anger, but lost to both, a 
love equally hopeless, and different, too, in each 
according to their years, only bound them the 
more closely. Yet it was the subject on which 
they never spoke ; from first to last, the name of 
Grace was not mentioned between them. 

But there is a silent speech, known to all. 
James Crankey remembered at whose door he 
had met Mr. Owen ; he knew, too, that he daily 
visited the Prench actress; he saw, as he con- 
ceived, the memory of Grace outraged by such a 
rival; he could not refrain from many a tacit 
reproach. Night after night, when Mr. Owen 
#came in, he found the young man sittmg up, 
pale, silent, studious ; night after night he had to 
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meet the look of sorrow and surprise tliat seemed 
to say, " And can you thus forget her ? ^^ Mr. 
Owen understood him well enough ; he felt that 
James Crankey could certainly resent to see thus 
forgotten the woman whom he had vainly loved. 
He did not feel angry with the young man for 
his coldness — ^perhaps he liked him all the better 
for it — but neither did he condescend to remove 
James Crankey's mistake, nor to explain his own 
conduct ; and, of course, he did not cease 
visiting Mademoiselle Aurelie. 

He found a strange, soothing charm in her 
society ; a charm which he himself scarcely knew, 
yet which daily grew deeper. The little she told 
him of herself, and she was sparing of such 
remarks, touched and interested him; but one 
day she spoke more clearly. She was rather 
unwell, and received him, French fashion, in her 
bedroom. She lay half recHning on a sofa, and 
looked ill and languid. Externals rarely caught 
Mr, Owen^s eye, yet he could not but notice with 
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surprise a crucifix and a Madonna; under the 
Madonna a taper was burning. He looked at it 
curiously. Mademoiselle Aurelie saw this, and 
said: 

^' My true name is Marie, and sinner though 
I have been, I have never forgotten my heavenly 
patroness. That taper burns there for a vow.'* 

"What vow ?^^ indiscreetly asked Mr. Owen. 

She did not answer ; but resumed : 

"Yes, I have been a great sinner — ^but 
Monsieur Owen, I hope you do not believe all 
the world says of me ; and yet I do not excuse 
myself— I might have been good— it was not 
love, want, or greed of gold drove me to wrong — 
it was slander. I was accused unjustly ; I got 
reckless, and deserved every accusation. It was 
wrong and very foolish — sorrow and repentance 
came too late, and — but I am wearying you — ^mine 
is such an old story; yet one last confession: 
do you know that Aurelie, of whose adventures 
the world is full, Aurelie who has had Princes of 
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blood royal at her feet, Aurelie who without 
beauty, without youth, without anything to 
attract, could yet if she chose, be adored by more 
than one lover; for such are men. Monsieur 
Owen ; do you know that once only in a short 
life, alas, too long, she was very near being in 
love, you would never guess with whom — with 
you. Yes, with you,'^ she said, answering his 
look of surprise, "and shall I tell you why? 
You are the first man whom I have seen for 
three entire months, and who has treated me 
like any other woman. You alone have not 
heaped me with flattery and with insults. You 
have treated poor despised Aurelie like a lady — 
like a woman. Ah ! if you knew,^* she added, 
pressing her hand to her brow, "if you knew 
how dearly we poor outcasts pay for our rule of 
an hour. Aurelie has been, is even now, the 
envy of many an austere lady ! Aurelie^s riches, 
Aurelie^s jewels, Aurelie's sway over men are 
grudged to her — Aurelie has been adored, really 
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.adored, but with all this she has been humbled, 
insulted, dragged down to the dust until in 
the despair of her heart, she has said to Heaven : 
Take me, ay take me with all my sins upon 
me ! Thy other world cannot be more fearful 
than this/' 

She raised her head : there was a deep flush on 
her cheek, and the passion of the moment gave 
light to her sunken eyes, and to her whole face 
a sort of beauty. Her strange confession still 
rang in his ears, still troubled his heart. With 
surprise, and not without shame, he woke to the 
knowledge that he had attached himself to this 
poor sinner with an affection, which, though not 
love, partook of its nature, for it was serious and 
sincere. Now of all sad and dangerous things, 
Mr. Owen held none so sad, as for a man to 
really like a degraded woman, howsoever good or 
generous in other respects. And he was right ; 
for to like is to esteem, and to like without 
esteem is a ceaseless torment, a pang that never 
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dies. And thus some who have begun in idleness 
and ended in a true passion^ have married on its 
strength until their best feelings have turned on 
them like serpents, and stung them to the end of 
their days. In such peril Mr. Owen was not, yet 
half in jest, half in earnest he said : 

^'Mademoiselle Aurelie, you are very im- 
prudent : I must come no more ; for if I come 
I shall like you too much, oflfend you, and lose 
the good character you give me.^^ 

Aurelie reddened, then smiled very sadly : 

'' There is no fear," she replied, '^ else should 
I have spoken ? But there is no fear. You love 
another woman too well, ever to care a day or an 
hour for Aurelie." 

Mr. Owen become crimson, and looked dis- 
pleased. 

"Who told you that?" he asked, rather 
sharply. 

" No one," quietly replied Aurelie, " I saw it. 
I saw it the first evening you came here, I saw 
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you had come to seek, not pleasure like the 
others, but forgetfulness. I know that feeling. 
You are prosperous; your ambition is gratified, 
the sun shines on you, yet you seem to live in a 
dark cloud. I often look at you when I am 
acting — I can interest you, I never can make you 
laugh — laugh! I cannot make you smile. I 
tried the other evening when I was acting that 
comic character — that part which you say I act 
so well. The whole of that elegant and courtly 
house echoed again with laugher and applause — 
but serious as you had entered it, you left. 
Monsieur O wen.^' 

He did not answer one word. She resumed : 
" Do not imagine I am seeking for your con- 
fidence ; but I can see that you suffer — I do see 
it. How she is lost to you, by position, by mar- 
riage — you know best — do not dream I even try 
to know her name. Ah! Monsieur Owen, 
I feel you would never tell that name to 
Aurelie." 
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She spoke with melancholy bitterness : he did 
not contradict her; she was indeed the last 
person to whom he would have breathed the name 
of Grace. 

" Well/^ resumed Aurelie after a pause, " that 
was not what I meant to say. Did you speak in 
jest a while ago, or were you seriously afraid of 
attaching yourself to me ? What a strange fear, 
Monsieur Owen — why any one can see there is a 
thought never sleeps in your heart, that you live 
within the charmed ring of memory or hope. 
Well, your silence shows me you do not like all 
this ; let us speak of other things : how did you 
like my acting last night ? ^^ 

" It was as usual perfect.^' 

" I am glad you liked it. I acted for you. I 
always act for some one. When you are not 
there, I act for an old Frenchman in the pit. 
He never applauds me, but turns his head 
towards his right shoulder, and nods approv- 
ingly every now and then ; if he remains ^stiflf 
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I am chill j but when he smiles Aurelie is 
inspired/^ 

A strange selection.'^ 

I go by instinct^ and instinct sometimes 
leads me better. Do you remember that dark 
lady who was so rich, and who used to frequent 
St. James's so much some years ago. Her name 
was Mademoiselle Lee; she was very rich; she 
was not handsome, but she dressed magnificently, 
and she had beautiful eyes. Oh, you must have 
remarked her; her box was always full of 
people. Well, I used to act for her, because I 
could see she 'enjoyed my acting. She was a 
very joyous person ; I once set my heart on 
making her cry, but I no more could than I 
could make you laugh the other night. She 
used to threw me beautiful flowers, and once 
she threw me a handsome bracelet, and once 
too she wrote to me.'' 

'' She wrote to you ! '* he exclaimed, speaking 
for the first time. 
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^'Yes, Monsieur, she wrote to me. Alas! I 
was not the Aurelie I have since become ^ I was 
virtuous and very proud of my virtue. Miss 
Lee took an interest in me, and she wrote to 
tell me that I was too young to live alone, and 
to offer me a safe and honourable home. Vain 
alas ! was her kindness/^ 

^^Can I see that letter?" interrupted Mr, 
Oven. " You do not object, do you ? — ^you have 
itstiU?" 

^^ Oh, yes; I keep it here ~ with my other 
treasures." 

She opened a small cabinet at her hand, and 
drew forth a casket ; in it were, as she said, her 
treasures — strange treasures; a sampler worked 
in her schooldays ; little records of early friends ; 
packets of letters in girlish handwriting ; things 
of no worth, but most dear. Last of all, she 
drew forth a letter in its envelope, a costly 
bracelet, and a bouquet of long-faded yeUow 
roses. 
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With a moved hand Mr. Owen opened that 
letter so long written ; it was short and frank : 
with reluctance he gave it back to Aurelie. She 
folded it and put it away carefully : then she 
showed him the bracelet, and asked if it was not 
very handsome. 

"Yery" he replied. 

^' She took it off her arm to throw it to me. 
Oh, how I remember that night ! It was my 
first triumph. When I was applauded till the 
whole house rang ; when I was recalled twice — 
Mademoiselle Lee^s box was near the stage — I 
saw her as I see you now, as near and as well. 
She sat in front, with ladies and gentlemen 
xiround her. She wore a gold-coloured dress, 
with roses in her hair, and these roses in her 
hand. She sparkled with jewels, and looked like 
a queen. When I was recalled, I saw her un- 
fasten one of the bracelets on her arm, hide it 
in her bouquet — then she dropped both at my 
feet. Ah I I was very proud — very happy. I 
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wore that bracelet a long time ; but when I lost 
my fair name, and with my fair name — all, I 
put it away and wore it no more. I did not 
want her to see it and reproach me even with a 
look, and then I had plenty of bracelets ; and 
half through pride, half through shame, I hid 
away that one with the letter, with the roses. 
Yes, those flowers keep their scent a long time,^^ 
she added, as she saw him bending over 
them. 

Ah! he too, remembered that night, and 
Grace in her box gay and happy, like a queen 
indeed, with her court around her. He remem- 
bered her with those very flowers in her hand 
and on her lap. The whole scene stood before 
him bright, vivid, and tormenting as a dream — 
a thing real as truth, untangible as air. With a 
flushed brow and trembling lips he pushed away 
these flowers from him : they fell on the floor ; 
Aurelie quickly picked them up, looked at them 
with concern, then gave him a glance of reproach. 
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He did not heed it ; but with a brief excuse he 
abruptly left her. 

^' Some are haunted ! " he thought, as he 
walked out, hot and feverish, in the cool night 
air; ''and surely I am of them. Even in the 
home of a French actress I must find memorials 
of her ! What tempted her to give that bracelet 
and write that letter, and throw those flowers to 
that girl? Did she foresee I would go there 
some day, and do it to torment me? Or, 
rather,^' he thought, with sorrow and self-re- 
proach, " I wanted to forget her, and she shows 
me it is impossible. As we see the light of 
stars that for a thousand years and more have 
ceased to burn, so some beings — even when they 
vanish in the deep gloom of Time — ^leave all their 
light and their brightness behind them/^ 

When Mr. Owen entered his home that night, 
he found James Crankey sitting up as usual in 
the study, reading ; on hearing his patron enter, 
he looked up slowly: Mr. Owen had remained 
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out unusually late, and the young secretary's 
face was unusually serious and severe. 
Mr. Hanley has been here/' he said. 
Mr. Hanley ! '' exclaimed Owen. ^^Why it 
is years since I saw him, I think. And what 
had he to say ? " 

''Much which it would not become me to 
repeat.^' 

" Pshaw ! " carelessly said Owen, '' you do- 

not think I mind Hanley, do you ? and depend 

upon it that what he said to you he wished you 
* 

to repeat to me.^^ 

" He requested me to do so.'' 

" A message ! Let's hear it." 

"'Tell, Owen,' said Mr. Hanley, 'that he 
would better employ his time by dining with me, 
than by supping with Mademoiselle Aurelie/ " 

" Poor Aurelie ! " said Mr. Owen compassion- 
ately. "And how do you know Mr. Hanley ?" 
he suddenly added ; " this is not surely the first 
time you have seen him ? " 
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Oh, no I " coolly answered James Crankey. 
" I saw him years ago at Miss Lee^s/' 

Mr. Owen started with something like anger. 
He could not bear to hear the name of Grace. 
He rose, and said coldly : 

'^ Mr. Crankey, you will oblige me by never 
mentioning the name of that lady. 

James Crankey smiled bitterly ; without 
another word Mr. Owen left the room. 

It took him days to recover his usual equa- 
nimity; and when he did recover he went no 
more near Mademoiselie Aurelie. Alas ! he 
was not better than other men. He still liked 
— he certainly pitied her; but with the fleeting 
sort of fancy he had felt for her, vanished the 
charm of her presence. What could he care 
now for'the society of a fallen woman ! 

And thus two months had passed, when one 
morning Mr. Owen found a packet on his table. 
He opened it : withered yellow roses, a bracelet, 
a letter, fell out. On a slip of paper he read : 
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^'The vow was a prayer for a happy death: 
when you receive this it will have been granted. 
Adieu, Monsieur Owen; others when they die 
say, ' Remember me/ Forget Aurelie ; it is her 
last wish/' 

" Poor girl ! ^' thought Mr. Owen ; '^ she 
guessed the truth and sent me these. Poor 
girl I '^ And the next day he learned that she 
had died of consumption, conscious and deserted 
by all, save eager creditors, who — ^though the 
very furniture was a fortune more than sufficient 
to pay them — had crowded, like birds of prey, 
around that sad death-bed. 

'^ Poor girl I ^' again thought Mr. Owen, '' I 
wish I had known it, or that she had sent for 
me '/' and he forgot that the most fallen can be 
proud. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Rather uncivilly, Mr. Owen had never 
returned Mr. Hanley^s call; but Mr. Hanley 
was not discouraged; he came again; this time 
he found him within. And as freely as if they 
had never ceased to be fnends, he said, in his 
careless way : 

" Come and dine with me to-morrow.'^ 

Mr. Owen as carelessly accepted, and asked 
after Monsieur Jean Baptiste. 

"Ah! poor Jean Baptiste,^' replied Mr. 
Hanley, with a sigh ; " he died last year, a victim 
to his sense of honour : he rose from the bed 
of sickness to cook a dinner for a few friends of 
mine ; erysipelas came on ; in a week he was in 
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Ids grave; however, I have found one of his 
disciples, and, under my guidance and direction^ 
he may yet do something. Well, it is settled i 
you come to-morrow/^ 

Mr. Owen was faithful to the appointment* 
The disciple of Monsieur Jean Baptiste "dis- 
tinguished himself,^^ to use the French idiom; 
the dishes were exquisite ; the wines were old and 
mellow : it was a delicious little dinner. Mr. 
Owen liked it none the less for the presence of 
Annie Hanley. She was now seventeen; fair, 
blooming, and gay; with brown hair, soft brown 
eyes, a complexion of lilies and roses, a pretty 
smile and prettier dimples. She was merry and 
good-tempered too; Mr. Owen was growing 
into the years when youth is very pleasant ; he 
had learned in the world how to render himself 
agreeable to women, he did his best to please 
and entertain Miss Annie, and he fully succeeded. 

" And what do you think of Annie ? " asked 
Mr. Hanley, when she had left the table. 
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" The most charming, artless girl I have seen 
this long time/' replied Mr. Owen. 

*' So she is, and obedient too ; that girl, sir, 
has never said me nay — and never will. And 
she has not grown up amiss, has she ? '' 

"Indeed, no; Miss Hanley is very good- 
looking/' 

"John,'' said Mr. Hanley, leaning his two 
elbows on the table, "you know I always 
liked you; the world says you are very 
wild " 

" The world is very kind," interrupted Owen, 
with a sneer. 

"But if you, John Owen, will, as a man of 
honour, promise to reform and make Annie 
happy, no one else shall have her. You have 
seen her; a pretty girl and a good girl, who 
will have fifteen thousand pounds on her 
wedding day, and after my death all I have." 

Mr. Owen smiled.* 

" Mr. Hanley," he said ; " Annie is seventeen 
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— I am thirty-eight and more ; my hair is turn- 
ing gray, 

" Dye it/* impatiently said Mr. Hanley, " or 
get a wig; make Annie happy, and she will 
not mind your hair. And now, man, say yes 



or no/* 



Mr. Owen leaned his cheek on his hand. 
Five years he had sought Grace, and was as 
far from finding her as on the first day. She 
was lost to him; his life was sad and lonely; 
should it ever remain thus? Annie was pretty 
and pleasing ; why deny his lonely home that 
bright young guest — his solitary life that solace. 
He looked up. 

''Let Miss Hanley but consent,** he said, 
*' and I take you at your word.** 

Mr. Hanley rang for his niece. In vain Owen 
attempted to object; Annie was in the room 
before he had done speaking. In a clear, 
business-like fashion, Mr. Hanley informed his 
niece that Mr. Owen did her the honour to 
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wish her to become his wife; that he, Mr, 
Hanley, consented, and that she now had to 
decide. Mr. Owen looked up rather curiously 
into Annie's face; he found her eyes fastened 
on him; she reddened, but did not withdraw 
the gaze, and very frankly she said : 

''Yes." 

'' There's a good girl V' exclaimed Mr. Hanley, 
delighted ; '' and now make the tea, child.'' 

And thus it was decided that Mr. Owen was 
to marry Annie Hanley. 

Mr. Hanley was for immediate union; but 
Mr. Owen insisted for a two months' courtship : 
he wanted to know more of Annie, and Annie 
to have time, should she repent, to retract. He 
saw her daily; but never alone; Mr. Hanley 
would not allow it. Mr. Owen might spend a 
day with Annie in his presence; but not five 
minutes out of his sight. Annie did not care, 
nor did Mr. Owen. Mr. Hanley was no restric- 
tion on the calm affection he felt for this young 
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^ girl, nor on the quiet pleasure lie took in her 
society. Five serious words they never ex- 
changed; but laughed and jested all the time 
they were together. Annie had not long left 
a country boarding-school; she had no friends, 
no companions in London. Her nucleus house 
was solitary and dull; her only gay and happy 
moments were spent with her betrothed. Her 
face lit with pleasure when he came, and clouded 
with regret when he left. Nor did Annie care 
to conceal that she liked him very much. 

'^Dear, dear Mr. Owen, what should I do 
without you?'^ she often said, and Mr. Owen, 
though he had not the vanity to think Annie 
was in love with him, did not dislike her 
girHsh fondness. 

Their courtship had lasted a month, when Miss 
Hanley expressed a wish to see Mr. Owen^s 
house. Immediately he asked her and her 
uncle to dine with him. Annie was charmed 
at the idea, and Mr. Hanley consented, but 
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with the express stipulation that the disciple 
and successor of Monsieur Jean-Baptiste should 
dress the dinner. A pleasant though quiet repast 
it was. Mr. James Crankey was present ; with 
jealous indignation he had heard that Mr. Owen 
was going to marry; with much bitterness he 
beheld the fresh, young bride his patron was 
taking; and gloomily he listened to her light 
laugh and girlish talk ; with secret wrath he saw 

« 

Mr. Owen look and smile at Annie, and address 
her half freely, half fondly, and lay himself out 
to please her with more than a lover's studious 
care. To look on was more than James Crankey 
could bear; he never opened his lips to the 
young girl but once, and scarcely glanced at her 
the whole evening. Annie minded him still less 
— he was Mr. Owen's secretary, viz., no one. 
She so far forgot his presence as to say in her 
he6dless way : 

"Oh, I shall change ever so many things 
when I come here — '^ then she stopped short, 
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and reddened ; and Mr. Owen smiled, and James 
Crankey felt as if he could have knocked his 
patron down. 

It was on the day following this, that Mr. 
Owen was dictating a political pamphlet to his 
secretary, when the door opened and a servant 
appeared with the information that the man 
from the nursery-garden was below. 

^' Bring up the flowers,^' said Mr. Owen, 
pausing in his dictation* 

In a few minutes the door opened again, 
and the servant came in bearing a bouquet of 
flowers, no less beautiful in hue, than exquisite 
in fragrance ; flowers rare at all times, and doubly 
rare in that season. Mr. Owen looked at it with 
a critical eye, then signified his approbation. 

"It will do; how much ?^^ 

" Five guineas, sir.^' 

Mr. Owen threw down on the table the five 
gold and silver pieces, then said briefly : 

" Take it to Miss Hanley with my compliments. 
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Stop, Crankey, you are a better judge of these 
things than I am : what do you say to it ? Is 
it good enough to send to Miss Hanley? 

James Crankey sat gnawing his pen. "And 
she loved that man,^^ he thought, "that man 
who when he is tired of an abandoned French 
actress, woes a girl of sixteen. God forgive you, 
Mr. Owen, I cannot.'' 

Mr. Owen^s question jarred strangely on such 
thoughts. James Crankey looked up, and rather 
bitterly replied : 

" I think, sir, that such flowers as these would 
Miss Lee have liked.'' 

John Owen gave him a kindling look, but he 
signed the servant to withdraw, then calmly he 
resumed his dictating from the very words where 
he had left off: "Rendering apparent the total 
want of principle which had throughout marked 
the honourable member's conduct." 

Here he paused, and said ironically : " What 
convenient things words are ; here am I civilly 
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telling that fellow he is no better than a * 
scoundrel. And so" he added^ with an abrupt 
and somewhat perfidious transition; ''and so, 
Mr. Crankey, you do not approve my forth- 
coming marriage ! pray, why so ? Do you see 
anything objectionable in Miss Hanley ? Surely 
she is pretty, and young enough/^ he added, with 
a sneer ; " why she is barely seventeen ; could I 
in conscience wish for a younger bride V^ 

James Crankey bit his lip. Mr. Owen con- 
tinued : 

*' Perhaps you think her too young? James, 
you know nothing about it ; her youth is a price- 
less boon I cannot purchase too dearly; for 
youth is innocence, and innocence is ignorance, 
and knowledge born of sin in Paradise is the 
saddest fruit this earth can bear. Annie is 
pretty, young, good, rich ; she is willing to have 
me. Pray, why should I not have her ? " 

He fixed his eye very keenly on James 
Crankey. The young man alternately reddened 
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and turned pale as his patron spoke. But all 
he said, was : 

''You are happy, sir; you can forget.^' 

A flush rose to Mr. Owen^s brow. 

''Boy !^^ he said, with some sternness, "speak 
of what you understand.^* 

James Crankey did not reply. Mr. Owen 
resumed his diqtating, and there the conversation 
ceased. But forbearing though Mr. Owen was, 
he wearied of seeing James Crankey sit up as 
silently reproachful when he came back from 
visiting his future bride, as when he had supped 
with Mademoiselle Aurelie. Finding him thus 
late one evening, he said half kindly, half ironi- 
cally, and laying his hand on the young man^s 
shoulder as he spoke : 

" What keeps you up so late ? Work less, my 
boy; there is plenty of time to wrinkle your 
young brow.^^ 

" I cannot sleep,^^ drily replied James 
Crankey. 
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"Go out then and enjoy yourself; His your 
time for pleasure/^ 

"I find no pleasure in pleasure/' was the 
gloomy answer. 

Mr. Owen gave him a look of mingled pity and 
displeasure^ and turned away. 

And now the courtship was drawing to a close^ 
and Mr. Owen daily spent more time with his 
betrothed. Mr. Hanley, however, had something 
else to do than to be present ; it often happened 
that Mr. Owen came too early, and had to widt 
some time in the library, debarred from the 
solace of Annie Hanley's company. One after- 
noon, not knowing how to beguile the time, and 
feeling tired, he slept. When be woke he saw 
Annie standing by him. 

"Why, Annie!'* he exclaimed, sitting up; 
" What brought you here ? Are you not afraid 
of me ? '' 

"No,'' replied Annie, quietly; and she sat 
down by him. 
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He smoothed her hair, and looked kindly in 
her face. He liked this young girl to be so 
trusting and so free. 

" I wanted to speak to you/' said Annie very 
seriously ; " you wear something around your 
neck^ Mr. Owen ; where is it ? " 

Mr. Owen hastily thrust his hand into his 
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bosom^ then turned pale — the portrait of Grace 
was gone. 

" Here it is/' quietly resumed Annie, taking it 
out of her little apron pocket ; " I cut the ribbon 
with my scissors as you slept ; a ribbon is no 
good : have a chain, Mr. Owen.'' 

Mr. Owen took back the portrait, and looked 
at the young girl, silent and stem. He little 
relished the liberty his future bride had taken ; , 
and his temper was too proud and too jealous 
not to resent that any eyes should thus pry into 
the secrets of his heart. 

" I know that lady," resumed Annie, '' I have 
seen her." 
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^' Ah ! when ? Sp^ak, child^ speak/' 

''Seven or eight years ago/' replied Annie, 
looking surprised at his vehemence. 

His face fell on hearing the answer. 

'' She was a very rich lady/' resumed Annie, 
'' She lived in Park Lane ; my uncle took me to 
her house. She showed me all her handsome 
things ; she wore a shining satin dress ; she took 
me on her kness, kissed me, and, looking into my 
face, she said : ' She has fine eyes.' She sent me 
away with a lapful of sweets. She was a dark^ 
handsome lady ; I liked her veiy much.'' 

Mr. Owen's anger melted away as Annie spoke; 
he drew her nearer to him; he looked kindly 
into the soft brown eyes on which, years before, 
the brighter look of Grace had rested with 
pleasure. 

'' Annie," he said, '' you are a good girl ; but 
why did you cut the ribbon ? 

" To see what you wore around your neck." 

''And how did you know I wore anything 
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around my neck? By the ribbon, I suppose, 
which your feminine eyes spied out." 

''Not merely by the ribbon,'* replied Annie, 
shrewdly nodding. "You have a habit, when 
you are talking to uncle about law or politics, or 
anything, of thrusting in your right hand now and 
then, as you did just now, but unconsciously, as 
if to feel that it is all right, and you go on talk- 
ing all the time. I asked you the other day why 
you did so : you answered : ' My liver is affected 
— I have a pain there ; ' but you reddened, Mr. 
Owen, and you forgot that the liver is on the 
right side, and not on the left. 

Mr. Owen smiled and sighed. 

*' There is no keeping a secret from a 
woman,'' he said; ''young or old, it matters 
little : all have the divining gift from their very 
birth." 

"Why did you not marry her?" earnestly 
asked Annie. 

" Because God would not have it so," he replied, 
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witH the bitter rfsignarrion of one vLj kno w s 
himself poverkas in an Almi^tr hand. 

*^Is she dead?'' 

'-'Dead!" he echoed vith a start, '■'God fiw- 
bid ! AnniCj Annie, question me no more: these 
are things to bear^ bnt not to speak of." 

Annie looked at him wistfoUr. 

"Mr. Owen," she said, "God is good. You 
will meet that ladv vet, and many her some 
dar." 

'- Which is telling me plainly yon will not have 
me, eh, Annie ? " said Mr. Owen, smiling at her 
girlish art. Annie reddened. " Do not think I 
blame yon,*' he resumed. " Yon are right, Annie. 
I am too old, too world-worn for you, for anv 
woman save one — ^her nature I never could afiec^t 
or darken. Well, 'tis useless to think of that 
now,*' he added impatiently. " What is done is 
done — Cleave me, Annie ; when Mr. Hanley comes 
in I will speak to him.*' 

*' He will be very angry with you," said Annie. 
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" Let him. We are always better friends for a 
good quarrel.'* 

Annie left him reluctantly. Mr. Owen waited 
an hour for Mr. Hanley's return — in vain; at 
length he was obliged to go, and defer the expla- 
nation until the following day. 

He sat dictating to Mr. James Crankey that 
same evening, when the door opened, and a ser- 
vant announced " Miss Hanley.^' 

''Annie I '' exclaimed Mr. Owen, as he saw her 
pale face at the door. "Why, child, what has 
happened ?*' 

He hastened to receive her, and lead her in ; 
the servant closed the door and withdrew. Mr. 
Owen led Annie to a chair and, sitting down by 
her, he again asked what had happened. 

Annie looked in his face, then she burst into 
tears, and threw herself in his arms. 

" Oh, dear, dear Mr. Owen I '* she exclaimed, 
sobbing passionately, '' you will not turn me out 
— I am sure you will not.'' 

VOL. III. M 
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Mr. Owen gaessed it all. Annie had taken on 
herself the whole blame^ and^ to spare him^ borne 
the full brunt of her nucleus wrath. He was 
shocked^ and much moved. For the first time he 
pressed the young girl to his heart ; for the first 
time he kissed her cheeky now bathed with tears. 
But chancing to look up^ and to see James 
Crankey^ who stood looking on like one trans* 
fixed, he frowned impatiently, then turning back 
to Annie, he gently put her away, begged her to 
be calm, and gradually succeeded in pacifying 
her. This settled, he ordered his carriage and at 
once took Annie to the house of a married friend, 
by whose wife Miss Hanley was received with 
hospitable kindness. As they drove to the 
house, Annie had simply told him her brief 
story : his conjecture was a correct one. Annie, 
by taking on herself the refrisal of marrying 
Mr. Owen, had incurred her uncle's displeasure : 
in a moment of wrath he had turned her out 
of his house into the street. " I know no one 
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in London/' said Annie, "and so I came to 
you/' • 

" Poor little thing I '^ he said smiling, " turned 
out for my sake. Why, Annie, how have I 
deserved so much kindness from you ? '' 

" Ah, Mr. Owen ! '^ replied Annie ingenuously, 
" I would do anything for you — ^you love her so 
much ! '' And it was a good reason : if Annie 
was but a girl, she had all the instincts of a 
woman. 

The next morning Mr. Owen called on Mr. 
Hanley, but in vain he explained all. Mr. 
Hanley was inexorable. 

" Sir,'' he said, " I have reared that girl on the 
clear understanding that she should not say me 
nay; she said me nay yesterday, sir. I will 
never give her a penny, or allow her to cross my 
threshold again. If you marry her, I will give 
you the fifteen thousand pounds on your wedding- 
day for the honour of my word — but for no other 



reason." 
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He seemed much incensed; but Mr. Owen 
mistrusted this gregit anger. Mr. Hanley was 
known for doubling. Owen knew, too, that he 
had a strange hankering sort of liking for him- 
self; that he wanted to secure him by any means, 
bad or fair : in this blunt speech he saw but a 
ruse to make him marry Annie, hongri malgre. 
Mr. Owen, however, was more than a match for 
such arts. He left him, saying with seeming 
concern: "I see, Mr. Hanley, that Annie^s 
name must change from Hanley to Owen.'' 

"I do not care that about it,'' said Mr. 
Hanley, snapping his fingers. 

Mr. Owen was right enough. In a moment of 
passion Mr. Hanley had turned out his niece; 
but his anger soon cooled down; he caused 
Annie to be followed ; before he went to bed 
that night he knew that Mr. Owen was a 
man of honour, and that Annie was in a safe 
home. He chuckled at the trap into which 
both had fallen, though not of his laying how 
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could Mr, Owen in conscience decline marrying 
a young girl turned out of her home for his sake ? 
And how could she, in her desolate position, 
refuse to have him? But Mr. Hanley had 
reckoned without John Owen. His position 
towards Annie was certainly a diflScult one ; yet 
he found means to elude the difficulty. Annie 
Hanley became Annie Hanley Owen: Mr. 
Owen's adopted daughter. As such he presented 
her to his friends, and gave her the authority of 
a mistress in his bachelor home. 

Annie was delighted; her uncle was enraged; 
every one was surprised; M^r. Owen, who never 
cared much about opinion, gave no explanation of 
his motives ; but he thought proper to address a 
warning to James Crankey. He gave him clearly 
to understand that Annie, reared in luxury, could 
marry none but a rich man. 

^^ I shall never marry,'' coldly interrupted the 
young man. 

Mr. Owen smiled and said no more. To Annie 
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he said nothing : he had abeady noticed the cool 
sort of careless contempt with which she regarded 
Mr. James Crankey. 

Ingratitude was not Mr. Owen^s sin : Annie 
had lost all for his sake ; he did his best to make 
her happy; he took her out as often las he could; 
he gave her every pleasure money could procure. 
Annie was young, fond of gaiety; she had left a 
boarding-school for a dull home. She was 
charmed with the change, and half regretted not 
being the wife of Mr. Owen, "who was so 
agreeable, so kind, and so very superior to every 
other man she saw.'* Annie became very fond of 
Mr. Owen, whom indeed she had always liked. 

And as Mr. Owen also liked, in his way, this 
kind-hearted, good-tempered young girl, they 
might have got on very well together, spite of 
some secret ennui and weariness on his part at 
having to go out so often to parties, for which he 
did not care, if Annie had not fallen into an 
unlucky mistake. She saw that often when Mr. 
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Owen spoke to her, and seemed most gay, there 
was a cloud on his brow ; often, too, she detected 
a little weariness in his smile, and caught in the 
very tones of his voice an echo of disappointment 
and pain. '^Mr, Owen is not happy,*^ thought 
Annie ; ^^ O ! if I could make him as happy as I 
am, — as happy as he makes me ! ^' Ay, Annie, if 
you could give him your light heart, your free 
temper, and your seventeen years ! But Annie, 
more kind-hearted than experienced, very seri- 
ously set herself about making Mr. Owen happy. 
She began with his breakfast. Mr, Owen was 
fond of toast : Annie would toast his bread with 
her own hands, and she toasted it very badly; 
he liked, as he drank his tea, to look at his paper 
lying by him, — Annie would spare him that 
trouble, and read to him, and she read the very 
things he did not care for, and omitted those he 
wanted. Mr. Owen, amused with her simplicity, 
bore all this for some time ; but at length he lost 
patience. 



j>-jC Arrie ▼» z.;st :r.^rs=!r*c. \titi^ would 
\^: h^rkfz'.i \ukX Mr. Ovt=i:'§ crLner was to his 
jk;:-^. SLe ei*^er&i tLe idicLen realms, and 
estub^ a reTo:Tir:oii tLere. SLe had learned 
K/ai':ftL:ng of Jean-Eaptisres art; instead <if the 
pUin fare wticli Mr. Owen's keen appetite 
r-XxhhtA, Acnie cooked him daintr dishes that 
{?ave him the nightmare. He tried to remon- 
strate^ in vain; he submitted. For a prond^ 
paHMonate man, he was strangely patient in 
domestic concerns; but a severe bilious attack 
proving the consequence of this luxurious diet 
he gave in : he pleaded increase of business^ and 
dined out. 

Of the few comforts of his home, one remained 
to hirn, — his cigar. Smoking made Annie's head 
nehe; so Mr. Owen spent in his own room in 
Holitary communion with his own thoughts hours 
not happy, — he was not a happy man, — but the 
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least bitter of his daily life ; but Annie thought 
this too hard. One evening, when after half an 
hour^s chat^ he rose to leave her as usual, she 
said, coaxingly : 

" Do stay, and smoke here, Mr. Owen.'' 
" My dear Annie ! it makes your head ache.'' 
" Look ! '' said Annie, shrewdly. She drew a 
little cigar-case from her pocket, and showed it 
triumphantly. ^' Oh ! I smoke, I smoke so well, 
Mr. Owen. I stole some of your strong Havan- 
nahs ; I learned to smoke ; it made me very sick 
at first, but now I do not mind. Dear Mr. 
Owen I I thought it too bad you should not be 
master in your own drawing-room ! " 

Mr. Owen was confounded ; for the first time 
he spoke to Annie with anger. 

" Miss Hanley ! " he exclaimed, " I am sur- 
prised at your unfeminine tastes. I beg you 
will throw that cigar-case into the fire at once.*' 
Annie obeyed ; but tears stood in her eyes. 

" O dear, Mr. Owen ! " she said, " How can 

l8 
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you say I have a taste for smoking^ and how 
can you call me Miss Hanley, when you know 
I atn Annie Hanley Owen ? '' 

*'Poor little thing!'' thought Mr. Owen, 
already sorry for his anger, '^ she meant it well, 
sure enough/' So he went and sat down by her, 
and took her hand, and called her Annie Hanley 
Owen. Annie was good-tempered, and easily 
pacified. With a smile, she lit Mr. Owen's cigar, 
handed it to him, then played and sang to him 
for the rest of the evening. 

By locking himself up with James Crankey, 
under the convenient pretence of intense busi- 
ness, Mr. Owen partly eluded her gentle com- 
panionship. But this was not all. Annie would 
sit up for him when he stayed out late, to bid 
him good-night; early as he might get up, 
Annie was up before him to bid him good-morn- 
ing. She warmed his slippers, she lit his cigar, 
she picked up his handkerchief, she handed him 
his book. And then she worked for him, — 
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purses, cigar-cases, card -cases, pen- wipers, quills 
wreathed with beads and with tassels to them, 
sky-blue braces delicately embroidered in white 
silk ; a variety of Greek or Turkish caps, which 
out of civiUty he had to wear ; a world of slippers, 
woollen cuffs to keep his wrists warm, cambric 
shirts ; and, to his horror, a waistcoat with rose- 
bud sprigs, which, not, even to please Annie, 
would Mr. Owen wear, — and all this sadly 
wearied him; and, to her surprise, he did not 
look a happier man. 

Then poor Annie thought that she was not 
sufficiently affectionate towards her adopted 
father. She conquered her reserve, and became 
a fond daughter. When Mr. Owen came in, 
Annie went and sat by him, and, passing her 
arm within his, looked up in his face, half-shyly, 
half-&eely; sometimes she sat on a low stool at 
his feet, and caressingly laid her head on his 
knee; or, standing behind his chair, she gently 
bent over his shoulder, and in her schoolgirl 
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fashion, called him, ^'Deaij, dear Mr. Owen." 
Now all this might have been charming if Annie 
had been his betrothed, or his young wife; if 
he could have returned her childish endearments 
with the fervour of his maturer years; if he 
could have drunk freely from the sweet spring of 
her youth ; if, reposing his fevered heart on one 
so fresh and innocent, — if, giving her such fond- 
ness as he had left to bestow, he had won in rich 
return all the love Annie had to give ; — ay, all 
this might have been charming for a few weeks> 
nay, even for a few months; but circumstanced 
as they were, these gentle caresses of his adopted 
daughter yielded Mr. Owen no pleasure. Alas ! 
there is no denying it, they sadly wearied him. 

Annie was a child, he was a man ; their minds, 
their tempers, their hearts were as wide apart as 
their years. Mr. Owen liked her very well, and 
he could call her his adopted daughter ; but he 
could not make a father^s heart beat for her in 
his bosom; she was not his flesh and his blood. 
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no mysterious yearning drew him towards her 
as towards his offspring; and, spite all Annie's 
efforts, he remained kind, but rather cool. He 
knew she meant well, but her fondness, her little 
attentions, were so many bonds he brooked 
impatiently. He thought it hard to have that 
great inconvenience of married life, — loss of 
liberty, and yet to enjoy none of its rewards. 
To this trying dispensation he found but one 
comfort, — that Annie was not his wife. More 
than ever he felt and knew that there was but 
one being on earth with whom he could brook to 
shai*e his life, whose presence would be more 
pleasant and more dear than his solitude. At 
length he could bear no more. " I wonder," he 
desperately thought one morning, " what fathers 
do with their grown-up daughters ?" The 
inward reply was a flash of light, "They find 
some good fellow who marries them." But Mr. 
Owen was too fond of Annie to think any good 
fellow good enoagh for her. Of one he knew 
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too little, of the other too much ; yet some he 
found, — men of the world, well off, agreeable, — 
men to whom he could not object, and who 
thought Annie, what she was, a pleasant girl, 
who would make a good wife, — men, in short, 
who made Miss Hanley Owen what is called good 
offers; but Annie rejected every dne. '^Dear, 
dear Mr. Owen,^^ she said, passing her arm around 
his neck, " I do not want to marry, I do not 
want to leave you ; besides/' she added, laughing, 
" I do not like Mr. Rathford,'' (the last admirer,) 
" why I would as soon have Mr. Crankey.'^ 

'' Who would not have you, Annie : Mr. 
Crankey will never marry.'' 

" Because he is too poor ? " 

"Because he has been disappointed in love,'' 
ironically replied Mr. Owen. 

Annie opened her brown eyes and looked 
curious, but Mr. Owen said no more. Annie 
saw very little of James Crankey. She met him 
occasionally about the house, and now and then 
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in the garden, a London garden with two or three 
trees, a few shrubs, a grass-plat and flowers — ^but 
where Miss Annie ventured on sunny mornings, 
that is to sajr, not often. On one of these rare 
occasions, a week after the conversation between 
her and Mr. Owen, Annie came down to the gar- 
den five minutes after Mr. James Crankey had 
entered it. Mr. Owen was out. She thought 
the opportunity a good one. She only wanted to 
look at the secretary and see what he was like ; 
but he saw her, drew near and unexpectedly 
began a conversation. In the middle of it he 
suddenly broke off to say — 

"Miss Hanley do you remember when* and 
where we first met ? '' 

'' When I came to dine with Mr. Owen,'' said 
Annie. 

" Oh, no,'' he replied, and a deep flush crossed 
his pale face, " we met seven years ago in a house 
in Park-lane. I was a boy, you were a child — do 
you remember ? " 
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She remembered it all : she saw him at the feet 
of Grace kissing her hand^ a boy-lover. ''It 
is she whom he loves/' thought Annie, ^'and 
.Mr. Owen too — how strange ; '' and aloud she 
said : 

"I remember very well now; it was in the 
house of a tall, dark lady, in a satin dress. 
Where is she now, Mr. Crankey ? " 

" In the grave,'' he replied, sitting down on a 
bench by him, and bowing his head on his 
bosom. 

His tears flowed and Annie's too. But he soon 
looked up, and smiling sadly, he said : 

'' Do not pity me — it is a happiness to remem- 
ber her. She was to me as a divinity, and 
though she has forsaken this miserable earth, I 
cannot cease to worship — I knew you could not 
have forgotten her — who could ? " 

He rose and walked away. Annie remained 
alone, much affected. 

"Poor young man!" she thought, *^that is 
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why he is always so quiet and so pale, and I, who 
thought him stupid. Was that Miss Lee so very 
handsome I wonder ? '* 

She tried to remember the face of Grace, and 
memory failing her, — ^her portrait, but she had 
not observed it suflBciently at the time, and only 
a vague image floated dimly before her. '^ I wish 
I could see it again,^^ thought Annie, and she 
thought about it until, like a true daughter of 
Eve she accomplished her object. 

Mr. Owen, taught the value of ribbons by 
experience, had provided himself with a strong 
steel chain, of which Annie had often caught 
sight ; it now occurred to her that this chain she 
had not seen lately, A few days^ observation 
confirmed her conjectures ; Mr. Owen no longer 
wore the portrait of Grace. 

To remember is to suflfer, and we cannot always 
suflfer. Mr. Owen was not one of your patient 
spirits who sanctify sorrow. When memory be- 
came too bitter, he turned his back upon her, and 
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in the world^s loud voice he drowned hers, so low, 
yet so penetrating. When the face of Grace 
haunted him too much, he put away her portrait, 
he banished her image, for weeks he forbade him- 
self the indulgence of a look. In one of these 
moods he had, as Annie now perceived, ceased 
wearing that image, dear, yet tormenting. But 
where did he keep it ? Chance soon led her to 
the discovery. Opening one day the door of his 
study she saw him standing with his back to her 
before a small cabinet; he opened one of the 
drawers, he drew out a Morocco case ; he did not 
open it, but he put it back again and locked the 
drawer carefully. Annie withdrew softly, but the 
next time Mr. Owen forgot his keys, and he was 
rather careless, she stole upstairs, locked herself 
in the study, opened the cabinet drawer and 
taking out the morocco case, gave a long look at 
the portrait of Grace Lee. " She is not hand- 
some after all,^^ thought Annie, " yet what beau- 
tiful eyes, how soft, how deep, how brilliant. I 
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like her face too, dark yet bright. Did she love 
Mr. Crankey or Mr. Owen ? 

Annie mused, but musing told her nothing; so 
she put back the portrait and stole away. The 
next day she again met James Crankey in the 
garden j she was the first to speak of Grace, and 
she spoke with such gentle and winning sympathy 
that the young man told her his whole story. 
How he had loved Grace from a boy, how fond 
she had been of him, but not in the way of love, 
how she had preferred Mr. Owen, who for some 
reason, which he knew not, had not married her, 
and how she was now dead or lost to both. 
Annie had read some love stories, but she had 
never heard any before this : it touched her very 
much. Mr. Crankey's tender sorrow too inte- 
rested her more than Mr. Owen^s sullen grief. 
It was so pathetic to see a young man of his age, 
who would never love, never marry, for the sake 
of a woman who had not loved him. And Mr. 
Owen, the favoured lover, was the more faithless ; 
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he, a rich, prosperous man, a member of Parlia- 
ment, with all his heart could wish for 1 " Poor 
Mr. Crankey ? '^ thought Annie, and she lost no 
opportunity of showing him kindness and sym- 
pathy, and her interest in him waxed so strong, 
that she boldly resolved to give him a glimpse of 
Grace Lee's portrait. She imagined his surprise, 
liis joy, and then it was so easy, and Mr. Owen 
need never know it. 

The next time Mr. Owen forgot his keys, 
Annie, her heart beating with the consciousness 
that though ^^ there was no harm in it,'' it 
was a wrong thing, stole up to the study, 
and took the portrait of Grace from the case, 
which she put back, for she thought ^^if I 
have not time to return it, seeing the case 
he will think all right," but as she came 
to this conclusion a heavy hand laid on her 
shoulder, made her turn aroimd with a low 
cry. Mr. Owen stood behind her, pale and 
stern. 
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Miss Hanley I " he said with flashing eyes ; 
" how dare you touch that portrait ? '' 

Annie was too much frightened to reply. He 
took the portrait from her resistless hand, then 
sat down like a judge, and like a criminal Annie 
sank at his feet. 

'' Dear, dear Mr. Owen,'' she said in tears, " I 
meant no harm, but he seemed so unhappy.'' 

*' Has he seen it — did he suggest this to you ? " 
interrupted Mr. Owen, his eyes lighting. 

'^Oh no; no one has seen it; it was all my 
own thought — do forgive me — for her sake." 

" Get up, Annie," said Mr. Owen more mildly, 
" for her sake I forgive you ; but, child, it is well 
he did not suggest this to you — well for you that 
you did not effect your purpose. I would have 
turned him out without pity, and much as I like 
you, Annie, never again would you have seen the 
face of John Owen." All his features quivered 
with resentment at the mere idea. Annie rose 
much abashed. 
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" Dear Mr. Owen/' she said, " I did it all 
out of pity — ^he suffers so much — '' 

"He suffer," interrupted Mr. Owen, with a 
bitter laugh, ''he suffer! Show me then in 
him the wrinkled brow, the furrowed cheeky 
the hair prematurely gray of a cankering 
thought? His face is smooth as yours, Annie, 
as smooth and as fair. He suffer! Why he 
talks of his grief — ^^tis his delight — ?ie can freely 
utter a name, which since I lost her, never 
passed my lips — he could wish to look on an 
image I am obliged to put away, it becomes 
such a living presence — ay, he could — ^because 
his boyish passion has long been dead and 
gone — ^if it ever was more than a dream.'* 

"Oh! dear Mr. Owen,'' exclaimed Annie, 
reddening. " You are too hard upon him — 
indeed he loved her very truly — his heart is 
in her grave — he never can love another — " 

" Pshaw, little girl ! " interrupted Mr. Owen, 
with some scorn, " do not tell that to me, a man 
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near forty I His heart is in her grave ! He could 
say the word ! He could believe it ! He never 
loved her or he would not think she could 
die ! So he boasts of his constancy to you — 
ay, let him — he has never felt as if he could 
annihilate memory — he has never felt the longing 
to drown in lighter loves, a passion too torment- 
ing. I have tried to love a beautiful woman, 
to attach myself to a woman, good without 
virtue, seducing without beauty. I have tried 
to love you, Annie, a mere child. Do you think 
it was because I cared for beauty, for pleasure, 
for married happiness ? Annie— it was all to 
forget — it was because to suflfer had become 
intolerable.*^ 

Annie looked at him half frightened ; his 
brow was flushed with ipain, strange pathos, 
strange sorrow were in his voice. 

'^ Annie,** he resumed, taking her hand and 
making her sit down by him ; '' forget what 
I have said, such things are not good for you 
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to hear. Think not I am angry with that lad 

because he feels not as I feel : he cannot : our 

heart is the mirror of our being, and there is 

as wide a difference between his boyish years 

and aspect and mine, as between his fond fancy, 

and that something stronger than will which 

a man can bear, but against which he cannot 

prevail, that has conquered upon me seven 

years of my life. Let him think of one who 

loved him, who helped to rear and teach him, 

who was the kind protectress of his youth. I 

grudge him not his thoughts — his gratitude — 

his fondness, for to nothing that I feel are they 

akin. If we had felt alike, Annie, and both 

as men loved with the same love otie woman, do 

you think, young as you are, say do you think 

the same house could have held us both one 

hour ? I know he does not like me much — well 

I have lost what he never had to lose, and he 

has been strangely jealous of me, and I for 

a moment never could feel jealous 'of him. For 
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her sake I took him here — ^for her sake I bear 
withthim — for her sake I like him, but he must 
not try me too far. Annie, what made that 
young man choose you to hear and listen to 
the secrets of his heart?" 

He looked at Annie ; reddening, she said 
"she did not know." 

" Then I can tell you, Annie, for though 
he is subtle beyond his years, I know all his 
windings. He knows, Annie, who taught 
him, that there is no surer way to girPs or 
woman'^s heart than fond faithful hapless love 
for another woman ? Would you have be- 
stowed a thought upon him, Annie, but for 
this tale of passion with which he filled 
your young brain and troubled your girlish 
heart ? Oh ! Annie, Annie, you are growing 
very red, I hope the mischief is not done, 
for as true as you and I are sitting here, 
Annie, this young man in all this, had but 
one thought, to draw your attention — to interest 

VOL. m. K 
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you — to make you like him — as he likes you, 
Annie."*' 

" Me ! ^' cried Annie, with a start. 

" Ay you, Annie. He liked you Annie, from 
the day you dined here with me. I saw it; I 
saw him sicken with pure jealousy. Whenever 
he knew I was going to see you, he turned livid; 
when I came back he looked desperate; I pitied 
his misery, and resolved to send him away 
somewhere before our wedding-day. When our 
marriage was broken off, he recovered health 
and life. When you came here, Annie, to live 
with me, I saw him flush with joy. I confess 
I should not have allowed him to remain in 
the house — but for once, John Owen, whona 
the world calls hard, was weak. He remembered 
how sweet and how dear is a loved presence, 
and so, with a vain warning, not to dream of 
more, he indulged Mr. James Crankey with 
the sight of Miss Annie Hanley Owen.^ 

Annie had heard him with a changing cheek ; 
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lyhen he ceased^ she looked up ; her face glowed 
•crimson red; her soft brown eyes beamed with 
a troubled joy. Mr. Owen half smiled. Annie 
threw her arms around his neck. " Oh ! dear, 
dear Mr. Owen,'' she said, " I am so happy.'' 

^^ Because being young, pretty, and good, 
you have made the conquest of a penniless boy's 
heart ! And pray what will all this lead to — 
marriage ? With all my heart, Annie, but 
remember, I am not Mr. Hanley. I cannot 
give you fifteen thousand pounds on your 
wedding day, and Mr. Crankey has nothing." 

" But, dear Mr. Owen," said Annie, coaxingly, 
^* I do not want to leave you, nor does Mr. 
Crankey, I am sure." 

" Thank you," rather shortly replied Mr. 
Owen. '* I never could stand such a pair of 
pigeons." 

*^ Pigeons ! Mr. Owen," said Annie, looking 
ready to cry. 

" Turtle-doves, Annie, if you like it better. 

N 2 
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Well, 'tis no matter/' he added, rising, ''think 
no more about this, Annie, but leave it all 
to me/' 

Annie withdrew to her own room, and there 
she remained the best part of the day alternately 
happy or depressed as she thought Mr. Owen 
likely to have told the truth or, though unin- 
tentionally, to have deceived her. She did not 
see him again before the evening. He then 
sent for her, and she found him waiting in 
the drawing-room below ; he made her sit down 
by him, and looking at her wistfully, he said : 

" Annie, you are young. You know not yet 
that our best impulses are traitors who lure 
us to our ruin: unlucky was the day, Annie, 
when you first saw John Owen. To spare me 
an awkward explanation, you lost a kind uncle, 
a handsome fortune. In return I can give you 
nothing but pain. I called to-day on Mr. 
Hanley. Time has not much softened him. 
Two very diflferent prospects shall I now set 
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before you. If you agree to marry a man of 
your uncle^s choosing, Annie, and he pledges 
himself that he shall be such a man as a reason- 
able girl can like ; he will give you ten thousand 
pounds, reinstate you in his affection, and in all 
your rights. If you marry to please yourself, 
your uncle gives you a thousand pounds, with 
his blessing, but both on the clearly understood 
condition that you renounce every claim on his 
inheritance, — on that wealth, Annie, which should 
be yours by right, and which, on Mr. Hanley's 
decease shall pass to a stranger, as solemnly 
pledged not to share it with you, as you not 
to claim it from him. And that heir, Annie, 
who plunders you, that stranger to your blood, 
destined to the enjoyment of your uncle's gold — 
is John Owen.**^ 

Annie looked up surprised and smiling. 

''Dear, dear Mr. Owen," she said, ''I am 
glad it is you. I never cared a pin about 
money." 
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'^ Nor ever wanted it, child. And so you are 
certain of your choice — poverty and love/^ 

" Dear Mr. Owen, if I would not marry you 
because we could not love one another, do you 
think I would marry anyone else for the sake of 
some money ? '^ 

'^ Flatterer ! '^ he said, smiling. 

" Dear Mr. Owen, it is not flattery ; it is the 
truth. God bless you for going to my uncle 
to-day ; I am glad he forgives me on any con- 
dition. It has made my heart sore and heavy 
many a day, to think of his anger against 
Annie.^^ 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

" Well, Annie,'' said Mr. Owen, '^ know your 
fate. Mr. James Crankey would fain have 
baffled me; but I made him confess that his 
affections^ were fixed — irrevocably this time— on 
the lady whom he has the impertinence to call 
his comforting angel. He acknowledges that 
his prospects are indifferent, but promises to 
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attain any eminence^ any position she can wish 
for. Do not trust to that, Annie; I warn you 
that others, besides young lovers, strive for this 
world^s prizes. What I can do, I will: I will 
add to Mr. Hanley^s thousand pounds the portion 
I always intended giving you ; I will find James 
Crankey some appointment, and in three weeks, 
Annie, you shall be his wife.^^ 

" So soon ! ^' cried Annie, startled. 

" Oh, you may please yourself; but pray, my 
dear, remember that long courtships are danger- 
ous things. If ours, Annie, had been of three 
weeks instead of three months, whose wife would 
you now be ? " 

" The wife of one who would have been very 
kind to Annie,^' she said, softly laying her head 
on his knee. '^ God bless you, dear Mr. Owen V^ 

He smiled, and gently smoothed her silken 
brown hair ; but truly, and from his heart, was 
Mr. Owen glad that Annie Hanley was not his 
wife. 
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All who have read it, say it : there is nothing 
so sweet as the first page of lovers story. But 
the love-idyl, so sweet for young lovers to read 
— the tale to them ever fresh and new — can sadly 
weary other readers. A strange bore to Mr. 
John Owen were the loves of Annie Hanley and 
James Crankey. His nature was all passion; 
theirs was all fondness; they could coo the 
whole day long like young turtles, or chirrup 
together like birds in a cage, and to a calmer 
temper and an older man, all this innocent 
wooing might have been very charming; to 
Mr. Owen it gave much annoyance and ennui. 
At length, to his infinite satisfaction, they were 
fairly married. 

He had procured James Crankey a foreign 
appointment. Annie's honeymoon was to be 
spent under new skies, in a strange land. She 
did not mind ; he was glad : Annie could not 
be too far away from Mr. Owen. The wedding 
breakfast was over; the carriage was waiting 
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below j James Crankey looked all love and impa- 
tience, and liis young bride all lingering and 
delay. One thing was forgotten, then the 
'next ; at length the plain truth came out. 

" Dear Mr. Owen," said Annie, " I want to 
speak five minutes alone to you before I go.'' 

James Crankey reddened; jealousy was in his 
blood, yet. he could not object. 

Mr. Owen stepped into the neighbouring room, 
and ioinie following him in, carefully closed the 
door. He sat down: Annie went up to his 
chair, laid her hand on his shoulder, and said in 
a faltering voice : 

" Dear Mr. Owen, I am so happy ! May God 
Almighty make you as happy as I am, some day. 

" Thank you for the wish, Annie," replied 
Mr. Owen with a calm smile. 

'^ Oh ! dear Mr. Owen, that is not all. If I am 
so happy, it is because your good genius and 
mine twice stepped in and saved me from much 
woe, and you too, Mr. Owen." 

N 3 
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" What good genius ? '^ he asked coldly. 

Annie gently laid her hand on the spot where 
she knew well enough that the portrait of Grace 
rested. Mr. Owen said nothing ; he looked dis- 
pleased. He was a proud man, and could not 
brook that even a gentle hand should probe his 
secret wound. 

^^ Oh ! dear Mr. Owen/^ said Annie, '^ do not 
be angry with me on my wedding-day; and 
do not get up yet — it is not all. God is 
good. I know you will find her — I know you 
will.^^ 

" Peace ! child/^ he interrupted, half angrily. 

'' No, I will not. I tell you you will find her ; 
and as a proof you will, dear Mr. Owen, in her 
name, and to reward all your goodness to Annie, 
I give you this.^' 

She passed her arms around his neck and 
touched his cheek with her lips. 

The blood rushed up to his brow; it was not 
Annie ; it was Grace — Grace found after a search 
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of years — Grace, warm and living, whom he 
pressed to his heart with ardent fondness. 

" Oh ! Mr. Owen, Mr. Owen ! '' cried Annie, 
frightened. 

The illusion vanished. He pushed her away, 
and rose red and trembling with anger and 
shame at this self-betrayal. 

*' God forgive you, child ! " he said, turning 
away. 

Annie wanted to speak : he hastily opened the 
door of the drawing-room where her husband 
stood waiting. In a few minutes more Annie 
was gone; and John Owen was again the undis- 
turbed master of a solitary home. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Illusions are the food of life. The fond 
prediction of a girl long haunted Mr. Owen ; 
long did he feel Annie's kiss on his cheek ; 
moment of keen joy that cost him hours of 
misery. But time passed^ and wrought its 
changes, and still he foimd not Grace. * 

Annie and her husband remained abroad. 
They were young, fond, and happy ; the wildest 
desert would have been to them a home. Not 
long after their marriage, Mr. Hanley died 
suddenly; the melancholy consequence of a dish 
of oysters cooked by the accomplished successor 
of Monsieur Jean-Baptiste. AU his property, 
and he was a wealthy man, went, as he had 
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promised, to John Owen. " More money ! '^ he 
thought, with a groan. ''More gold I cannot 
share with her ! ^' 

From the few persons mentioned in these 
pages, whose presence or whose names might 
have recalled her to him, he was daily more 
severed. Bashleigh Rashleigh and his mother, 
who had never recovered the affair of Phoebe, left 
England, and settled in France. Mrs. Ch^ter- 
field became a faded beauty, and vegetated in 
the oubli of a watering-place as old-fashioned as 
herself. Lily, now Lady Stuart, might have 
succeeded her, but that Lord Stuart, who had a 
poor opinion of women, and especially of his own 
wife — he both loved and despised her — chose to 
keep her captive in the Highlands, whence she 
never emerged, and where no one, it was said, 
ever saw her. And as it was with these, so it 
was with all, until that Past which was John 
Owen^s true life, was ent^losed in a silence and 
oblivion deep as were ever those of fabled Lethe. 
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And thus seven years in all, seven years since lie 
had voluntarily forsaken Grace, had passed away, 
and Mr. Owen^s hair, once so black, was now 
iron-gray ; and there were wrinkles on his brow, 
and on his sallow face lines traced by the light 
and invisible hand of Time — the hand that 
effaces none of its tokens. 

He was stepping into his carriage one morning, 
when a decently-clad woman came up to him, 
and said, very earnestly : 

"Sir, I beg your pardon, but are you not 
Mr. Owen — ^Mr. John Owen ? " 

" I am,^^ he replied, looking at her fixedly. 
She had a strong Welsh accent, and he vaguely 
remembered her face. 

She sighed and smiled. 

"I dare say you recollect me, sir," she said; 
"I remember you quite well, in Wales, years 
ago ; but I should never have dared to come to 
you, sir, if I had not been told to give you 
this." 
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She put a slip of paper in his hand. He 
looked at it carelessly, and read : 

"If you can oblige our poor countrywoman, 
do so, for the sake of Grace Lee.^' 

An electric shock seemed to pass through his 
frame, fire flowed in his veins, passionate and 
tumultuous joy filled his whole being. " Found ! 
found ! " his heart cried to his heart : " Found 
at last ! '' But he controlled himself, 

"Come in,^^ he said to the woman. She 
followed him within the house; he opened a 
door; she entered ; he closed it ; then he said : 

" Who gave you this paper ? ^' 

" Miss Lee, sir.^' 

" With her own hand ? '' 

" Ay, sir, indeed she did.^' 

"And she told you to bring it to me ? " 

" Yes, sir, she did. ' Take that to Mr. O wen,^ 
she said, 'and give it to him from me. If he 
can help you, I know he will, for your sake and 
for mine.^ Those were Miss Lee^s own words, sir.^' 
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He sat down ; his head swam ; a joy too deep 
made his heart beat and throb with dangerous 
force. 

" How is she ? '^ he said. " Where is she ? '' 

The woman looked at him and hesitated. 

^'I suppose you have been forbidden to tell 

s 

me/' he resumed, smiling at the vain precaution, 
^'but surely you were not forbidden to let me 
know if Miss Lee was well." 

Still she did not reply. 

" Well ? " he said, impatiently. 

'^ Sir," she answered, ^^ I must tell you the 
whole truth. How or where Miss Lee is — ill or 
well — living or dead — I know not. WTien she 
gave me this paper, and I last saw her, she lived 
in an old house by the Prince's Boad ; it is now 
seven years ago." 

When the cup seemed most full, it was dashed 
from his lips ; when all seemed light, all vanished 
in utter gloom. He was used to it, yet of all his 
disappointments none had ever seemed so keen 
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and so tormenting as this; like a cold steel it 
entered his very heart : he rose and turned away, 
flushed with the pain. 

"Then I suppose, sir," timidly said the 
woman, " you can do nothing for me ? " 

Mr. Owen drew forth his purse. 

"Oh, dear, sir," she exclaimed, reddening, 
" that is not what I mean ; but I have a boy of 
fourteen, and if you could " 

" Bring him to me to-morrow, at three," 
interrupted Mr. Owen. " Stop, though, what is 
your name — and why, oh ! woman, why did you 
not bring this before ? " 

"My name, sir, is Jackson. I am a widow. 
I knew Miss Lee in Wales, and met her in 
London. I was very poor; she gave me what 
relieved my misery, and this letter for you, sir, 
to give to you if I should fall into want again. 
I did not, for God was with me." 

" And against me ! " he exclaimed, with 
involuntary bitterness. 
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" God is against no one, sir/^ said the widow. 

But he made an impatient gesture. She 
dropped him a curtsey, and withdrew. She was 
gone, and again he was alone ; alone with those 
two lines written by Grace seven years before: 
far echo of her lost voice, coming forth from the 
depths of the Past to haunt him in the Present. 
He had to speak in the House that night; he 
spoke well as usual, but very bitterly. 'Tis an 
old story, that men vent in private life the 
bitterness of the wounds received in public 
contests; but who tells, and who knows, from 
what secret sting, from what hidden woe of their 
daily life, often spring the sarcasm and the sneer 
that add deeper rancour to political quarrels, and 
pour new venom into party hate. 

At three the next day Widow Jackson came 
with her son, an intelligent-looking lad. Mr. 
Owen promised to do his best for him, and in 
less than three weeks he had found such a post 
as might he thought suit his protege. He could 
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have sent the widow word, he preferred going 
himself with the tidings. It was sweet though 
tormenting to hear again a name none ever 
uttered in his ear. In this mood he sought the 
widow^s dwelling. 

She lived about five hundred yards away from 
his abode, in one of a cluster of cottages that 
had gathered within the shelter of a few old trees ; 
ragged children played near a dark pool of 
water; over aU slept the stillness of declining 
day. On her threshold, Mr. Owen found Widow 
Jackson with her son. Both were overpowered 
with the honour of this visit, and still more with 
the news he gave them; in vain he tried to put 
them at their ease, to make the widow talk. She 
could only drop curtseys and utter blessings. 
Impatiently he turned away. 

His heart felt sad and weary. He was a 
man hard to himself as well as to others; 
moments of passion might conquer him, but 
they were only moments scarcely felt, when 
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they were gone and fled, vanquished/ But for 
once he yielded; for once he indulged in the 
mood of sorrow and discontent. With folded 
arms and downcast eyes, he walked slowly along 
a solitary path; he thought of her who was 
seldom away from his thoughts , but something 
warm and living seemed gone from her presence. 
She no longer walked by his side, vivid, yet 
absent, the bliss and the torment of his life. 
She stood in the back ground, pale, shadowy, 
and dim as a vision; in vain he endeavoured 
to call her back ; she receded more and more, 
and at last utterly vanished. Mr. Owen was too 
imaginative not to have in his nature a strong 
touch of superstition. The thought he had so 
long repelled came and prevailed in that hour. 

"Grace is dead,^' he thought, stopping short. 
" Grace is dead, ay, I feel and I know it ; the 
grave has closed on her. Where ? — how ? — I 
know not ; I shall never know. Unconsciously 
I may tread on the earth that hides all I have 
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vainly coveted to possess. Oh! that with me, 
too, it were over, that this unquiet fever of life 
were still, and I sleeping somewhere by her side, 
a deep, a long shimber. Happy! thrice happy 
are ye, ye dead ! '' 

And for the first time for years, ambition, 
that master-passion of his life folded her 
wings, and wearied of her long flight, pined for 
repose. 

But brief was the rest of that ardent heart. 
Strong in his will, he recalled Grace; he bade 
her return, not pale but vivid as the light of 
day, not dead but overflowing with the ftdness 
of life. He looked at the setting sun; the 
broad round orb slowly sank down to a yellow 
horizon, encircling the dark earth like a golden 
zone, then melting in the hollow air into vast 
depths of palest blue. But below all was 
splendour, all was light and flame; a wooded 
slope was a still forest of bronze and gold, a tame 
field a purple sea; the dust-worn way a path 
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of light leading to a burning world. In that fervid 
glow he sought the loved and lost image he had 
ever known^ all warmth and all lights and again 
with passionate longing, there rose an inward cry 
from the depths of his heart, an unuttered voice 
that said : " Come back, Grace, come back ! '^ 

Suddenly he breathed deep. Dream or truth, 
he saw and heard her. He saw an isolated 
dwelling, a poor home, rising bare and lone 
by the road side, an open door, a narrow 
room, with boarded floor, with white- washed 
walls, with gilt-edged books on a low shelf, with 
bright crimson and yellow^flowers in the window, 
with the rich sunlight streaming in; and half 
lost in the evening gloom, an old man who sat 
gray and blind in a deep arm-chair, whilst in 
the bright red light a woman leaning back on 
a low seat with a heavy book on her knees, 
read in a clear, musical voice, in a foreign 
tongue, a tongue long dead and unspoken, a 
strain of full and ancient verse. 
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*'^ How fine that Homer is ! ^^ said the slow 
admiring voice of Doctor Crankey. 

The blood rushed to John Owen^s heart with 
a force that might have proved fatal to a man less 
strong. Like a vision come to him at his bidding 
from the depths of the west, he saw her through 
the flood of living gold that flowed behind and 
around her. She sat turned towards him; she 
looked her years, but unaltered, save- in time 

was her aspect. Her hair was as dark and as 
abundant as in youth, her eyes were as brilliant, 
her figure was as full and as graceful, her voice 
was as sweet, her tongue, too, was as ready. 

" Oh ! Homer, old Homer ! '^ she said, suddenly 
pausing; "I like you certainly, but why do 
Agamemnon and Achilles make such long 
speeches. Surely " 

A shadow fell on the fioor. She looked, saw 
him, and sprang to her feet with a joyful 
cry. 

What passed in that first moment, neither 
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could have told, for neither knew. She had 
sunk back on her chair, and he was at her feet. 
His arms clasped her trembling, hers thrown 
around his neck drew and pressed to her 
bosom his throbbing brow. He looked up flushed 
and burning. She bent down red as fire. 
One feeling like a chain wrapped and bound 
them both in that ardent embrace. Alas ! some 
might have smiled to see so impassioned a meet- 
ing between a man whose hair was gray and a 
woman who was not young, but none were 
by, none save a blind old man who with 
his two hands resting on his chair, vainly 
turned towards them* his troubled face and 
sightless eyes. 

" I knew you would come,^^ she said at length, 
looking and laughing down at him with proud 
yet fond triumph. '* I knew you would ! " 

He neither looked at nor spoke to her. 
Her arms were still around him; his head had 

I 

silently sunk on her lap. He thought of, he 
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knew nothing save that the desire, the thirst 
of his life, was sated in that moment. 

Doctor Crankey sat very still, silently wonder- 
ing at all he guessed, and could not see. 

"Is that Mr. Owen?'* he asked at length. 

Grace was slowly passing her light hand 
through the thick gray locks she had once known 
so dark. At the question a thrill ran through 
her frame — a thrill of secret joy. 

" It is Mr. Owen,'* she said aloud, and smiling 
to herself, she murmured in a voice none could 
hear: "I knew he would come; I knew he 
would ! " 

" Humph!'* half growled Doctor Crankey; 
''Mr. Owen has been a long time coming.'* 
His mind had recovered all its vigour, his temper, 
too, all its sharpness. 

" But he is come," quickly replied Grace, " I 
knew he would — I knew he would ! " 

She repeated the words like the burthen of a 
glad triumphant song her full heart could not 
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keep in. He raised his head from her knees^ 
and threw it back to meet eagerly her look 
fondly bending towards him. The sun had set, 
and evening filled the room; but he saw her 
face as light and clear in its gloom, as a bright 
image looking forth from a sombre mirror. She 
laid her two hands on his shoulder, and smiled : 
neither could weary of that long gaze, very 
sweet after the bitterness of seven years. 

At length dusk grew deeper and darker. Grace 
rose ; he sat down by a low table, he leaned his 
elbow upon it and resting his cheek on his hand, 
he followed her motions with a curious eye, and 
gave to every one a rapid comment. He saw her 
light the lamp : " They keep no servant.*' Then 
he looked aroimd that poor room, and he smiled 
to think that in a few days he should see Grace 
command, once more mistress of a luxurious 
home. She had put down the lamp on the 
mantel-shelf, but its clear, bright light played on 
her face and figure; her dress was simple to 
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plainness, yet she wore delicate white sleeves, and 
in her glossy dark hair two bright gold pins — 
buttercups with hearts of pearl : " She has not 
lost her taste for dress/^ he thought, and his 
rapid fancy once more saw her appear adorned 
and splendid in that gay world she had ruled so 
long. *' They have scorned poor Grace Lee, but 
let them slight the wife of John Owen if they 
dare.^' 

Grace was folding carefully some white work, 
then she put it away in a deep basket. 

" Ay, fold it, Grace, and put it by : others 
shall work for you now. Your last task is 
done.^' 

And the more he found her sunk into lowly 
poverty, the more he rejoiced that he could 
again raise her to the heights of a splendid 
fortune. 

Of her own accord Grace, when she had done, 
came and sat by him ; he did not speak nor did 
she. 
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"Anything new in the world of letters?'* asked 
Doctor Crankey, who thought this long silence 
dull. 

Neither replied; neither had heard. Par 
beyond sense or sound; they had passed into the 
world of their own hearts — that enchanted realm 
where none save the loved presence can enter 
— where none save the loved voice can.be heard. 
Doctor Crankey sighed, rose, and quietly groped 
out of the room. 

As he closed the door Mr. Owen, roused by 
the sound, looked up; he saw that he was alone 
with Grace, and now he remembered, — ^he had 
forgotten all about it, for true joy remembers, 
knows nothing beyond its own gladness, — for 
how long a time he had lost her, for how many 
weary years they had been parted. 

" Grace,*^ he said, " where have you been all 
this time?''* 

" Here, waiting,'^ she replied, with a smile ; '^ I 
knew you would come ! " 
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Here ! she whom he had sought for so far, had 
all the time been breathing the same air^ He 
had daily met hundreds he cared not for, and he 
had never once seen the face his eyes vainly 
pined to behold. A keen pang shot through all 
his joy. 

*'Here V^ he said, "here, and these seven years 
have I been seeking you." 

" Say ^twas seven days : do as I do, laugh at 
time.^* 

She leaned back in her chair and smiled, 
happy and triumphant. Time had not changed 
her, nor cooled his impatient blood. 

'^ Grace,'^ he said, in his old way, half beseech- 
ing, half imperious. " Grace, when will you be 
my wife ? " 

" To-morrow if you like, or in another seven 
years. I do not care.^ 

" You do not care, Grace ?" 

" No, John, I do not. . Love is immortal ; yet 
love knows youth and age. When love is young 
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love knows no bliss beyond union and human 
happiness^ because love is weak. When love has 
lived and suffered, love grows strong and can 
bear solitude/' 

" Then I had better be oflF/' said Mr. Owen, 
very much piqued. 

'* Do, if you dare,'' she replied, with a secure 
smile : ^Mo if you dare. 

She laid her hand on his shoulder, and 
looking into his face she said, half in earnest 
and half in jest : " Seven years ago I settled 
here in this house, and there were two with 
me — Hope and Disappointment. Every morning 
Hope said, ' He may come to-day.' But the day 
passed and you came not, and with night Dis- 
appointment told me, ' You see he did not come.' 
But as dawn follows night, so Hope returned every 

• 

morning; and thus I hved between these two : 
suffering and not mourning — ^happy, though my 
heart bled daily. I did not know you were seeking 
me, but I knew you were trying to forget me." 
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" So you heard of me, Grace/' he interrupted. 
''What did you hear?" 

"I heard that you loved other women, I 
knew it was false ; I knew you always loved me ; 
aye, and could love none* but me ; " she added 
with a smile, sorrowful in its triumph. 

" You knew it/' he again interrupted, *' and 
yet, Grace, you gave me not a word — not a 
sign.'' 

"Not one/' she replied, smiling. "John, I 
have always been a proud — a very proud 
woman." 

" But I was seeking you." 

" Seeking, yet also trying to forget me ; and 
that was why, John, there was a film on your 

eyes, a shadow on your heart, and you could not 

find me." 

"Grace/' he exclaimed, a little passionately; 
" hear me ; I will tell you all — then judge me." 

He took both her hands within his own, he 
told her a long story — the story of his life since 
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they had parted : its worst and weakest traits ; 
for there was this much good in that man^ that 
he scorned — aye, scorned from the depths of his 
heart, to seem, even to her, better than he was. 
All, even to every unworthy attempt he had 
made to forget her, he confessed to her in that 
hour; then, with his eyes full on hers, he waited 
for her sentence. 

Ah ! she should never have loved him ; his 
very love, though passionate and mighty, was like 
himself, full of faults, full of errors ; for truly 
had he said it: our heart is the mirror of our 
being. And if she did love him, with a love that 
had survived attempted fraud, desertion, and 
time, all that can wound a woman's heart and 
pierce her pride, it was because having once 
blended her very being with his, she could never 
again take it back; it was because she could 
not cease to be the nobler part of his nature ; 
the breath of his life, and the heart of his 
heart. 
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Silently she had heard him, silently she 
returned his fixed look. 

" Speak, Grace/' he said at length ; reproach, 
condemn, I deserve it all.'' 

His voice was low, and for once he bent 
his haughty face, pained and humbled. Her 
dark eyes filled with tears ; she stooped, 
and the pure lips of a pure woman pressed on his 
brow, seemed to wish to eflface away all of care 
and sin that might have gathered there. 

He did not return that embrace, but his head 
sank on her shoulder. The sea-worn mariner 
that has found land, the traveller that rests after 
the burning desert crossed, never knew so deep 
a sense of freshness and repose as this wearied 
man of the world in that moment. Ah, love ! 
there is something in thee beyond the light 
fondness of youthful lovers ! Thy spring is all 
hope, thy summer is all life, but deeper in its 
ardour, more beautiful in its mingled passion 
and strength, is thine autumn. 
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Within a few days they were married. He 
took her and Dr. Crankey to Eden. She looked 
around her; she saw that^ though invisible and 
absent, she had presided over that spot; and 
from her heart she said, "May I live and die 
here ! ^' And with her own will she would never 
have left that quiet home. Yet to please her 
husband she had to appear again in the world, 
and preside over the large circles, which more 
through pride of her, than for any other motive, 
he now chose to draw to his house in town ; but 
peaceful Eden was, and still is, her cherished 
home. 

There her life flows calmly ; his is unquiet as 
ever. Proud, ambitious, bitter, scornful, his best 
perhaps his only redeeming trait is his ardent 
love for Grace. For him, the burning tale of a 
first passion never seems to be told. Weak and 
imperfect natures are quickly exhausted; their 
sins, their loves, and their passions are strong 
but in youth. Once this first fervent season 
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passed, they die or linger away ; but though full 
and complete natures are rare, they exist; in 
evil they are dangerous, in good heroic, in either 
unwearied and unconquered. Pride was Mr. 
Owen^s greatest sin; his best, perhaps his only 
virtue, — ^if virtue it could be called, — that he 
could love long and ardently a noble woman. 

If Grace wished for quiet, domestic happiness, 
her wish was not granted. Her husband loved 
her as passionately after as before marriage. 
She yielded to this stormy bliss, but looked for 
the day that should calm it down to silence and 
repose. She knew that there are pauses of rest in 
the sweetest music; that when the human heart 
overflows, its bed long remains barren and dry. 
She watched for the ebbing of the tide. It never 
ebbed for her. Years have passed over her head, 
children have grown up around her; and her 
lover, unsated by possession, unwearied by habit, 
has never sunk down into the mere husband. 

Grace is silent, but she often marvels in her 
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heart at this great love of John Owen for her. 
She knows not that poverty and ambition had 
saved him from much sin; but that with pros- 
perity he mighty like many a better man^ have 
grown cynical and profligate; that Providence 
has sent him this heavenly guest to guard him 
from temptation^ to absorb in a generous passion 
other passions less noble^ to atone for many a 
dark sin of auger and pride^ and lead him to the 
judgment-seat a man not unblemished^ but 
redeemed and forgiven. 
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February i%SS' 

A CATALOGUE 

OF 

NEW AND STANDARD WORKS, 

PUBUSHIO BY 

SMITH, ELDER AND CO., 

65, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

I. 

MILITARY FORCES AND INSTITUTIONS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. Their Constitution, Adminis- 
tration, and Government, Military and Civil. By H. 
Byerley Thomson, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
" The Laws of War Affecting Commerce and Shipping." 
8vo. {Now ready.) 

II. 

THE FIBROUS PLANTS OF INDIA FITTED FOR 
CORDAGE, CLOTHING, AND PAPER. By 
Dr. J. Forbes Royle. 8vo. {Now ready.) 

III. 

GRACE LEE. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of " Women 
of Christianity," "Nathalie,'* "Daisy Burns," &c. 
Three Volumes, post 8vo. {Now ready.) 

IV. 

THORNEY HALL : A Story of an Old Family. By 
Holme Lee, Author of " Maude Talbot/' Small post 
Svo, price bs. {Now ready.) 

V. 

SERMONS. By the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson, A.M., 
Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. Post Svo. 

{Just ready.) 

VI. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN ASSAM. By 
Capt. John ButleH. One Volume Svo, with Plates. 

{Just ready.) 

VII. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HIMALAYA. 
By Capt. Richard Strachey, Bengal Engineers. Svo, 
with Numerous Illustrations. 
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I. 

FOUR YEARS AT THE COURT OF HENRY VHI. : 
Being a Selection of the Despatches of Sebastian Gius- 
TiNiAN, Venetian Ambassador, 1515-1519. Translated 
by Rawdon Brown. Two Volumes, crown 8vo, Price 
One Guinea, cloth. 

'' These letters throw considerable light upon the customs and feelings, the ambi- 
tions and intrigues, which prevailed in civilized Europe at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Apart from their historical value, these two volumes will be interesting to 
those who seek only a casual amusement. There is a full account of the person and 
demeanour of the French and English kings, the festivities and splendour of their 
respective courts, the tidings in Chepe, the maskings and jousts at Green\idch and 
Richmond, the mass at St. PauFs, the hangings and quarterings at the city gates, and 
the entertainment to the king on board the Venetian galleys. In the execudcm of 
the work, great care and learning are displayed by the translator.** — Times. 

** These volumes contain genuine matter full of interest, and most valuable in- 
formation, selected from a new store with not a little tact. The letters throughout 
are carefully and pleasantly elucidated by the notes of the translator, to whom the 
greatest praise and thanks are due. A more attractive book altogether it would be 
very difficult to imagine.** — Examiner, 

\' A work valuable alike to the antiquary and the historian ; as full of anecdotes 
as a biography, and as amusing as a novel.** — Economist. 

*' Nowhere is there contained so minute a picture of the English court from 15 15 to 
15 19, and so exact an account of the European intrigues and alliances of that time, as 
are comprised in this correspondence.** — Press, 

" These volumes are delightful reading.** — Leader. 

II. 

A MANUAL OF THE MERCANTILE LAW OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By Leone 
Levi, Esq., Author of "Commercial Law of the World.*' 
8vo. Price J2s. cloth. 

''Sound, clear and practical. The topics are, intemadonal commerce, restraints 
on trade, patents, copyright, joint-stock and banking companies, partnership, bills of 
exchange, and limited liability. It consists chiefly of a statement, in popular 
language, of the objects and effects of the law as it stands, upon transactions of 
commerce and trade, in the largest sense of the term. Its contents are strictly 
those of a manual, a hand-book for law chambers, offices, and counting-houses; 
requisite in most of such places, and superfluous in none.** — Athenaum, 

''We recommend to all merchants and tradesmen, and to all who are studying 
great questions of social reform, this Manual of Mercantile Law. Mr. Levi is a first- 
rate authority, and in this book he states^ clearly and briefly, what all the legal rules 
are that govern mercantile proceedings. Its simplicity and faithfulness make it an 
extremely serviceable book.** — Examiner, 

*' Mr. Levi*s treatment of the object is able, lucid, and concise. The work is 
replete with valuable information, admirably arranged, and no counting-house library 
will be complete which does not possess a copy of it." — Morning Chronicle. 

" We have been struck with the comprehensiveness, clearness, and accuracy of the 
work.*'— C?/flAtf. 

" An admirable work of its klndy and for those for whose use it was e^>ecially 
written.** — Lavj Times. 

** An excellent manual of mercantile law.** — Times. 



III. 

THE BHILSA TOPES; or, Buddhist Monuments of 
Central India. By Major Cunningham. One Volume, 
8vo, with Thirty-three Plates, price 30J. cloth. 

'< Of the Topes opened in various parts of India, none have yielded so rich • a 
harvest of important information as these of Bhilsa, opened by Major Cunningham 
and Lieut. Maisey ; and which are described, with an abundance of highly curious 
graphic illustrations, in this most interesting book.** — Examiner, 

** The work of Major Cunningham contains much that is original, and preserves 
the results of very important investigations. The variety of representations in bas-reliefs 
is unusually large. Not only are religious and military pageants, ceremonies, and battles, 
depicted, but domestic scenes of a highly interesting character.** — Atbenaum, 

IV. 

SCHOOL EXPERIENCES OF A FAG AT A PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE SCHOOL. By George Melly. 
Post 8vo. Price 7^. cloth. 

** This is a spirited sketch of the Author's impressions of Harby, or life at a Public 
School, as seen from the point of view of a public Schoolman. As giving a vivid 
and striking picture of the brighter side of Public School life — the side it presents to 
a boy blessed with ^ood spirits aud sanfotr fatre — the volume before us is well worthy 
of public attention. To those who have no personal knowledge of the scenes it 
describes, it will give a more lively and far more correct impression of the Study and 
the Playground, than they are likely to receive from most books on similar topics. 
To old Harbeans the perusal of this volume will be like a visit to the scenes of their 
boyhood. The interest of the book is kept up to the end, until the Fag takes leave 
of Harby and we of him, and both with regr6t.** — Economist, 

** There is spirit, humour, and good feeling in the narrative.*' — Standard. 

** This volume will be read with infinite relish : it is a capital description of School 
Life.** — Sunday Times. 

V. 

THE RUSSO-TURKISH CAMPAIGNS of 1828-9: 
With an account of the present state of the Eastern 
Question. By Col. Chesney, R. A., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Third Edition. Post 8vo, with Maps. Price 12s. cloth. 

" Colonel Chesney supplies us vwith ^U information respecting this important 
period of European History, and with an accurate description, from a military point 
of view, of the countries which form, at present, the theatre of war.** — Examiner, 

** Colonel Chesney*s work is one of great interest, and is the best military account 
of these campaigns that we have.** — Daily News, 

VI. 

THE ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA; being the 
Early History of the Factonr at Surat, of Bombay, &c. 
By Philip Anderson, A.Mf. 8vo, bs. cloth. 

''Quaint, curious, and amusing, this volume describes, from old manuscripts and 
obscure Hooks, the life of English merchants in an Indian factory.' It contains fresh 
and amusing gossip, all bearing on events and characters of historical importance.** — 
jSthenaum, 

'' A book of permanent value,** -^Guardian, 
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VII. 

THE LAWS OF WAR. Affecting Commerce and 
Shipping. By H. Byerley Thomson, Esq., B.A., 
Barrister at Law. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 8vo. 
Price 4J. 6^., boards. 

*' Mr. Thomson treats of the immediate effects of war ; of enemies and hostile 
property; of prizes and privateers; of licenses, ransom, recapture, and salvage; of 
neutrality, contraband of war, blockade, right of search, armed neutralities, &c., &c. 
Such books as this are essentially necessary to tell us what the laws of nations were, 
and what they are likely to become ; and merchants will find Mr. Thomson's book 
a great help. It is a well-dmed and appropriate publication.**— £fo»om/«r. 

VIII. 

A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL THERAPEUTICS; 
Considered chiefly with reference to Articles of the 
Materia Medica. ^y Edward John Waring, M.R.C.S., 
H.E.I.C.S. One thick Volume, Foolscap 8vo. (755 pp.) 
Price J2S. 6d. cloth. 

^* Mr. Waring*s Manual presents in a concise form the information which the 
medical man requires in order to guide him in prescribing the most suitable remedies ; 
and it will, we think, obtain favour with the medical public, for the extent and use- 
fulness of its information, as well as from its filling a gap which has been felt by 
many." — Lancet, 

** A very useful work, giving, as brieflyas possible, the opinions of the standard English 
writers, on the Therapeutic employment of each article of the ' Materia Medica.* **— 
MedlcO'Cbirurgical Review, 

IX. 

MODERN GERMAN MUSIC. By •Henry F. Chor- 
LEY, Esq. Two Volumes, post 8vo. Price 2ix. 

<< Mr. Chorley is a tourist with a purpose ; he travels as a pilgrim to the shrines 
and dwelling places of the art which he loves, and on which he here expatiates. He 
takes with him a power of appreciating all that is noble in art and worthy in the 
artist: but his Hero is Mendelssohn, with whom he lived on terms of intimate 
knowledge.** — jitbenaum, x. 

DOINE ; or, the National Songs and Legends of Roumania. 
Translated from the Originals, with an Introduction, 
and Specimens of the Music. By E. C. Grenville 
Murray, Esq. One Volume, crown 8vo. Price ys. f>d. 
cloth, or ijs. cloth gilt. 

'' The Doine are national songs of Roumania, which have been collected in Wal- 
lachia, and are now offered to the public in an elegant English dress. They are 
extremely pretty and characteristic ; and no one can glance at them without feeling a 
deep interest in a people who can feel so tenderly and nobly. The volume is tastefully 
executed.** — Athenaum, XI. 

POEMS : By William Bell Scott. Fcap. 8vo, with 

Three Plates. Price 5^. cloth. 

<* Mr. Scott has poetical feeling, keen observadon, deep thought, and a command 
of language." — Spectator, 

** Poems by a Painter, stamped with the impress of a masculine and idgoront 
intellect.**— Guardian, 
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XII. 

BALDER. A Poem. By the Author of " The Roman.'' 
Second Edition, with Prefece by the Author. One 
Volume, crown 8vo, price js. bd, cloth. 

** Balder is the type of intellect enwraptin itKlf, and losing sight of all other things 
either in earth or heaven ; he is aspiration without labour, philosophy without fiiith. 
We can believe the book to be written as a warning of the terrible issues to which 
ungoverned ambition and a selfish pride can conduct the most brilliant qualities which 
are merely intellectual. Genius is unmistakeably present in every page of this strange 
book."— JFVtf4*r*i Magazine, 

XIII. 



THE INSURRECTION IN CHINA. By Dr. YVAN 
and M. CALLERY. With a Supplementary Account 
of the Most Recent Events, By John Oxenford. 
Third Edition J Enlarged, Post 8vo, with Chinese Map 
and Portrait, ys. 6d.j cloth. 

** A curious book, giving a lucid account of the origin and progress of the civil war 
now raging in China, bringing it down to the present dzy,** — BlackwootTs Magazine, 
<* The book can scarcely fail to find a curious and interested public,** ~^jitbenaum, 
** An interesting publication, full of curious and valuable mzXXtr** -^Examiner, 

XIV. 

THE CROSS AND THE DRAGON ; or, The Fortunes 
of Christianity in China; with notices of the Secret 
Societies of the Chinese. By J. Kesson. One Volume, 
post 8vo, price 6x. cloth 

'* A painstaking and conscientious book.**— ^rf^for. 
<* A very readable outline of the tabjtct,**'- Sit Aenaum, 

XV. 

MEMORANDUMS MADE IN IRELAND. By Sir 
John Forbes, M.D., Author of "The Physician's 
Holiday." Two Vols., Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 
price i/. IS, cloth. 

'* The book is excellent, and, like all the writings of its author, points to a good 
purpose. It is honest, thought^!, liberal, and kindly. By readers of all grades Dr. 
Forbes^s volumes will be read with pleasure.** —JEartfrn/ff^r. 

<< A complete handbook of the sister islznd,**—New Sluarterly Reviiw, 

XVI. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. Two Essays which 
obtained the Prizes oflFered by Lady Noel Byron. By 
MiCAiAH Hill and C. F. Cornwallis. One Volume, 
post 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 

" This volume is the best existing manual of the subject. The first Essay may be 
said to compass the whole round of the subject, with its statistics presenting a manual 
of the standing ftcts and arguments. The other is remarkable for a vigorous por- 
traiture of the general causes of juvenile delinquency \ and it has a novel^ and force 
which throw a new light upon the subject.*'— ^fr^ror. 
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Wioxk% of Mx. mmlin. 
I. 

LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE and PAINTING. 

With 15 Plates. Crown 8vo, price 8j. 6d. cloth. 

** Mr. Ruskin's Lectures are eloquent, graphic, and impassioned ; exposing and 
ridiculing some of the vices of our present system of building, and exciting his hearen 
by strong motives of duty and pleasure to attend to architecture. His style is terse, 
vigorous, and sparkling, and his book is both animated and attractive.** — Economist, 

'* We conceive it to be impossible that any intelligent persons could listen to 
the lectures, however they might dificr from the judgments asserted and from 
the general propositions laid down, without an elevating influence and an aroused 
enthusiasm." — Spectator, 

!!• 

THE STONES OF VENICE. Now complete, in Three 
Volumes imperial 8vo, with 53 Steel Plates, and numerous 
Woodcuts. Price 5/. 155. bd. cloth. 

Each Volume may be bad separately^ vm, — 

Voju I.— THE FOUNDATIONS, with 21 Plates. Price a/, a*. 
Vol. II.— the SEA STORIES, with ao Plates. Price 2/. ax. 
Vol. in.— the FALL, with 12 Plates. Price i/. iii. td, 

*' This book is one which, perhaps, no other man could have written, and one fur 
which the world ought to be and will be thankful. It is in the highest d^ree elo- 
quent, acute, stimuladng to thought, and fertile in suggestion. It shows a power o£ 
practical criticism which, when fixed o>> a definite object, nothing absurd or eril can 
vnthstand \ and a power of appreciation wluch has restored treasures of beauty to man- 
kind. It Mnll, we are convinced, elevate taste and intellect raise the tone of moral feel- 
ing, kindle benevolence towards men, and increase the love and fear of God.'* Ttaus. 

** The *■ Stones of Venice* is the production of an earnest, religjous, progressive, 
and informed mind. The author of this essay on architecture has condensed into it a 
poetic apprehension, the fruit of awe of God and delight in nature $ a knowledge, 
love, and just estimate of art $ a holding fast to fact and repudiation of hearsay : an 
hntoric breadth, and a fearless challenge of existing social problems \ whose union we 
know not where to find paralleled." — Spectator. 

III. 

EXAMPLES OF THE ARCHITECTURE of VENICE, 
Selected and Drawn to Measurement from the Edifices, 
In Parts of Folio Imperial size, each containing Fi¥e 
Plates, and a short Explanatory Text, price i/. xs. each. 
Parts One to Three are Published. Fifty India Proofe 
only are taken on Atlas Folio, price 2iL 2s, each Part. 

IV. 

ON THE NATURE OF GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE, AND THE TRUE FUNCTIONS OF 
THE WORKMAN IN ART. (Reprinted fiom 
Chapter 6, Vol. 2, of "The Stones of Venice.") 
Price 6J. stitched. 
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ISSoriis of iWr. 3Ku0&tn. 

V. 

MODERN PAINTERS. Imperial 8vo. Vol. I. Fifth 
Edition^ i8j. cloth. Vol. II. Third Edition^ lOj. bd. cloth. 

'< Mr. Ru8kin*8 work will send the painter more than ever to the study of nature ; 
will train men who have always been delighted spectators of nature, to be also atten- 
tive observers. Our critics will learn to admire, and mere admirers will learn how to 
criticise : thus a public will be educated." — Blackwood*5 Magazine. 

<' A very extraordinary and delightful book, full of truth and goodness, of power and 
beauty.*' — North British Review* 

<< One of the most remarkahle works on art which has appeared in our time.** — 
Edinhurgb Review. 

*^* The Third Volume is in preparation. 

VI. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. With 
Fourteen Etchings by the Author. Imp. 8vo, i/. is. cloth. 

<<By the < Seven Lamps of Architecture,* we understand Mr. Ruskin to mean 
the seven fundamental and cardinal laws, the observance of and obedience to which 
are indispensable to the architect who would deserve the name. The politician, the 
moralist, the divine, will find in it ample store of instructive matter, as well as the 
artist.** — Examiner, 

VII. 

THE OPENING OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE: 
Considered in some of its relations to the Prospects of 
Art 8vo. Price is. sewed. 

** An earnest and eloquent appeal for the preservation of the ancient monuments of 
Gothic architecture.** — Engliih Churchman, 

VIII. 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 8vo., 2s. sewed. 

« We wish that this pamphlet might be largely read by our art-patrons, and 
studied by our art-critics. There is much to be collected from it which is very import- 
ant to remember.** — Guardian, 

IX. 

THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER ; or, The 
Black Brothers, With 22 Illustrations by Richard 
Doyle. 2j. bd. 



** This little fairy tale is by a master hand. The story has a charming moral, and 
the writing is so excellent, that it would be hard to say which ic will give most plea- 
sure to, the very wise man or the very simple child,**— ^Examinet, 

X. 

NOTES ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF SHEEP- 
FOLDS. 8vo., IS. 
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I. 

THE ROSE AND THE RING ; Or, the History of Prince 
Giglio and'I^rince Bulbo. By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. 
With 58 Cuts drawn by the Author. 3rd Edit. Price 5J. 

*' Let all seekers after the wittiest and most wonderful extravagance — ^all lovers of 
uncompromising holiday lun, rejoice over the Christmas book furnished this year by 
Mr. Thackeray. It is a most humerous and pleasant little book, and illustrated by 
the author with a profusion of comical pictures, which nobody could have done so 
wel 1. " — Examiner, 

** We have not met with so good a Fairy Tale since Mr. Raskin's ; that was 
seriously, this is comically, poetical, with no lack of quiet satire. It is a most sensible 
piece of nonsense — a thoroughly light-hearted and lively Christmas book for boys and 
girls, old and young." — jithenaum, 

'< A book of broad fun, Math here and there sly strokes of satire. The wisdom that 
breathes from its pages is the wisdom that sounds in a hear^ laugh.** — Spectator, 

II. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF 
THE i8th century. By W. M. Thackeray, 
Esq., Author of " Vanity Fair," " The Newcomes," &c. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6^., cloth. 

"To those who attended the lectures, the book will be a pleasant reminiscence, to 
others an exciting novelty. The style— clear, idiomatic, forcible, familiar, but never 
slovenly ; the searching strokes of sarcasm or irony ; the occasional flashes of generous 
scorn ; the touches of pathos, pity, and tenderness ; the morality tempered but never 
weakened by experience and sympathy ; the felicitous phrases, the striking anecdotes, 
the passages of wise, practical reflection \ all these lose much less than we could have 
expected from the absence of the voice, manner, and look of the lecturer.** — Spectator. 

*^ What fine things the lectures contain ! What eloquent and subtle sayings, what 
wise and earnest writing ! How delightful are their turns of humour ; with what a 
touching effect, in the graver passages, the genuine feeling of the man comes out ; and 
how vividly the thoughts are painted, as it were, in graphic and characteristic words.** 
— Examiner III. 

ESMOND. By W. M. Thackeray, Esq. Second Edition, 
3 Vols., crown 8vo, reduced to 15J. clothe 

** Mr. Thackeray has selected fbr his hero a very noble type of the cavalier soften- 
ing into the man of the eighteenth century, and for his heroine one of the sweetest 
women that ever breathed from canvas or from book, since RafFaelle painted and 
Shakepeare wrote. The style is manly, clear, terse, and vigorous, reflecting every 
mood — pathetic, grave, or sarcastic — of the writer.** — Spectator, 

*' In quiet richness, * Esmond * mainly resembles the old writers ; as it does also in 
weight of thought, sincerity of purpose, and poetry of the heart and brain.** — Fraur^i 
Magazine. IV. 

THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE. By Mr. 
M. A. Titmarsh. With 15 Cuts. Third Edition. 
Price 5 J. plain, and 71. bd, coloured. 

A PORTRAIT OF W. M. THACKERAY, Esq. 
Engraved by Francis HoU, from a Drawing by Samuel 
Laurence. India Proofs, 2/. is, \ Prints, 1/. u. 
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Wiox^% of ODumr 33ell 
I. 

VILLETTE. By CURRER BELL, Author of "Jane 
Eyre," " Shirley," &c. In Three Volumes, post 8vo, 
reduced to 155. cloth. 

** This book would have made Currer Bell famous had she not been already. It 
retrieves all the ground she lost in ' Shirley,* and it will engage a wider circle of readers 
than ' Jane Eyre,* for it has all the best qualities of that remarkable book. There is 
throughout a charm of freshness which is infinitely delightful : freshness in observa- 
tion, freshness in feeling, freshness in expression.** — Literary Gazette, 

** This novel amply sustains the fame of the author of * Jane Eyre * and * Shirley ' 
as an original and powerful writer. ' Villette * is a most admirably written novel) 
everywhere original, everywhere shrewd, and at heart everywhere kindly.** — Examiner, 

** The tale is one of the affections, and remarkable as a picture of manners. A 
burning heart glows throughout it, and one brilliantly distinct character keeps it 
alive.**— ^ tbenaum, 

II. 

SHIRLEY ; a Tale. By Currer Bell. A new Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. clothT 

'* The peculiar power which was so greatly admired in * Jane Eyre * is not absent 
from this book. It possesses deep interest, and an irresistible grasp of reality. There 
is a vividness and distinctness of conception in it quite marvellous. The power of 
graphic delineation and expression is intense. There are scenes which, for strength 
and delicacy of emotion, are not transcended in the range of English fiction.** — Examiner, 

** * Shirley ' is an admirable book ; genuine English in the independence and up- 
rightness of the tone of thought, in the purity of heart and feeling which pervade it, 
in the masculine vigour of its conception of character.** — Morning Chronicle, 

'* * Shirley * is very clever. The £iculty of graphic description, strong imagination, 
fervid and masculine diction, analytic skill, all are visible. Gems of rare thought and 
glorious passion shine here and there throughout the volumes.**— 7/m««. 

III. 

JANE EYRE : an Autobiography. By Currer Bell. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8 vo, bs. cloth. 

'* * Jane Eyre * is a remarkable production. Freshness and originality, truth and 
passion, singular felicity in the description of natural scenery, and in the analyzation 
of human thought, enable this tale to stand boldly out from the mass, and to assume 
its own place in the bright field of romantic literature. We could not but be struck 
with the raciness and ability of the work, by the independent sway of a thoroughly 
original and unworn pen, by the masculine current of noble thoughts, and the un^ 
flinching dissection of the dark yet truthful character.**— T/mex. 

IV. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY. By 

Ellis and Acton Bell. With a Selection of their Literary Re- 
mains, and a Biographical Notice of both Authors, by Currer Sell. 
Crown 8vo, 6j, cloth. * 

V. 

POEMS. By Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. 41. cloth. 
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I. 

NANETTE AND HER LOVERS. By Talbot 
GwYNNE, Author of " The School for Fathers," " SUas 
Barnstarke," &c. One Vol. crown 8vo, reduced to 
5J. cloth. 

'< We do not remember to have met ^th so perfect a work of literary art as 
' Nanette * for many a long day j or one in which every character is so thoroughly 
worked out in so short a space, and the interest concentrated with so much effect and 
truthfulness.** — Britannia. 

'* It would be difficult to suppose a more pleasing sketch, or a more interesting 
heroine than Nanette.**— /$«». 

'' In Nanette*s simple faith, {iffecdonate nature, and honest, earnest conduct, there 
is a very striking and pleasing delineation of character.**— L/'/ertfry Gazette. 

II. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SILAS BARNSTARKE. 
By Talbot Gwynne. One Volume, crown 8vo., 
reduced to 5^. cloth. 

'< The gradual growth of the sin of covetousness, its temporary disturbance by the 
admixture of a softer pasdon, and the pangs of remorse, are portrayed ^ith high 
dramatic effect, resembling in some scenes the gigandc majestjr of ancient Tragedy.**-- 
John Bull, 

'* A story possessing an interest so tenacious that no one who ^commences it will 
eanly leave the perusal unfinished.**— iSf^n^ri/. 

*' A book of high aim and unquestionable power,**-~Examner, 

III. 

THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS ; An Old English Story. 
By T. Gwynne. Crown 8vo. Reduced to 51. cloth. 

*• The pleasantest tale we have read for many a day.- It is a story of the TatUr 
and Spectator days, and is very fitly associated with that time of good English literature 
by its manly feeling, direct, unaffected manner of writing, and nicely managed, well- 
turned narrative. The descriptions are excellent; some of the country painting 
is as fresh as a landscape by Constable, or an idyl by Alfred Tennyson.** — JEjcaminer. 

** ' The School for Fathers * is at once highly amu»ng and deeply interesting^full 
of that genuine humour which is half pathos — and written with a freshness of feel- 
ing and raciness of style which entitle it to be called a tale in the yicar of H^ahfeU 
school.** — Britannia, 

IV. 

THE SCHOOL FOR DREAMERS. By T. Gwynke. 

Crown 8vo. Reduced to 51. cloth. 

*« The master-limner of the follies of mankind, the author of * The School for 
Fathers,* has produced another tale abounding with traits of exquisite huinottr and 
sallies of sparkling wit.**— ^o^» Bull, 

<* A story which inculcates a sound and sensible moral in a manner equally delight- 
ful and effective.**— AformwF Post, 

'* A powerfully and skilfiilly written book, intended to show the mischief and 
danger of following imagination instead of judgment in the practical business of lifi:.** 
— JUterary Gazette, 
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COUNTERPARTS; or, THE CROSS OF LOVE, 
By the Author of " Charles Auchester." Three 
Volumes, post 8vo. Reduced to 15J. cloth. 

** * Two forms that differ, in order to correspond ; * this is the true sense of the 
word * Counterpart.* This text of Coleridge introduces us to the work,— foretelling its 
depth of purpose and grandeur of design. The feelings of the heart, the acknow- 
ledged subject of romance, are here analysed as well as chronicled."— <S«». 

<< There are, in this novel, animated and clever conversations, sparkling descrip. 
tions, and a general appreciation of the beautiful in nature and art— especially the sea 
and music.**— G/o^tf. 

*' We can promise the reader an abundantly pleasing and intellectual repast. The 
incidents of the story are numerous and rem^kable, and some of them are distin- 
guished by a rare originality.** — Morning Ad'verther* 

♦** Counterparts * is superior to 'Charles Auchester' in style and matter.*' — 
Literary Gazette. 

II. 

MAUDE TALBOT. By Holme Lee. Three Volumes, 

post 8vo. Reduced to 151. cloth. 

<< A well-wrought and really admirable work of fiction, of a solid and very thought- 
ful kind. Great skill is shown in the development of character ; the persons of 
the tale are very distinct and real.'* — Examiner. 

' Maude Talbot * must take rank as a superior novel ; and it will excite and reward 
attention.** — Atbenaum^ 

III. 

AMBROSE : THE SCULPTOR. An Autobiography of 
Artist-Life. By Mrs. Robert Cartwright, Author of 
" Christabelle," &c. Two Vols., Post 8vo. 

*' This novel is written in a very earnest spirit, and its matter is interesting.** — 
Examiner. 

'' There are well-conceived characters and striking incidents in Mrs. Cartwright*s 
tale.'* — Literary Gazette, 

** An impassioned noYtV* ~^Athenaum, 

IV. 

THE HEIR OF VALLIS. By William Mathews, 
Esq. Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

'* The ' Heir of Vallis* must win for itself an exalted niche among the novels of 
the year. The writing is clear and forcible, the characters are worked out with 
power and distinctness, and the plot is elaborated without detracting from its effect." 
— Britannia. 

V. 

AVILLION, AND OTHER TALES. By the Author of 
" Olive," " The Head of the Family," &c. Three 
Volumes, post 8vo. 

** < Avillion* is a beautiful and fanciful story ; and the rest make agreeable reading. 
There is not one of them unquickened by true feeling, exquisite taste, and a pure and 
vivid imagination." — Examiner. 

*' These volumes form altogether as pleasant and fanciful a miscellany as has often 
been given to the public in these latter days.** — Athenaum. 
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SEtor&s of int. %ti^ f^unt. 

I. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT : with 
Reminiscences of Friends and Contemporaries. 3 vols, 
post 8vo, 15J. cloth. 

<' These volumes contain a personal recollection of the literature and politics, ai 
well as some of the most remarkable literary men and politiciansy of the last fifty 

II. 

MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 2 vols, post 8vo, with 
Portrait, loj. cloth. 

** A book for a parlour-window, for a summer*s eve, for a warm firende, for a half- 
hour's lebure, for a whole day*s luxury j in any and every possible shape a charming 
companion.*' — fFutmntter Review^ 

III. 

IMAGINATION AND FANCY, y. cloth. 

*< The very essence of the sunniest qualities of the English poets.** — Atlas. 

IV. 

WIT AND HUMOUR, sx. cloth. 

<' A book at once exhilarating and suggestive.*' — Atktnstum* 

V. 

A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. 5;. 

VI. 

TABLE TALK. y. 6d. cloth. 

" Precisely the book we would take as a companion on the green lane walk.*'— (r/o^. 
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I. 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY, EXEMPLARY FOR 
PIETY AND CHARITY. By Julia Kavanagh. 
Post 8vo, with Portraits. Price I7,s. in embossed cloth, 
gilt edges. 

'' A more noble and dignified tribute to the virtues of her sex we can scarcely 
imagine than this work, to which the gifted authoress has brought talents of no 
ordinary range, and, more than all, a spirit of eminent piety.*' — Church of England 
Quarterly Review, 

II. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE DURING THE i8th GEN- 
TURY. By Julia Kavanagh. 2 vols, post 8vo, 
with Eight Portraits. I2s. in embossed cloth. 

'* Miss Kavanagh has undertaken a delicate task, and she has performed it on the 
whole with discretion and judgment. Her volumes may lie on any drawing-room 
table without scandal, and may be read by all but her youngest countrywomen without 
risk. **^^ttarterly Rsvitw. 
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®XitXltBil 

I. 

BOYD'S TURKISH INTERPRETER : a Grammar of 
the Turkish Language. 8vo. Price izs. 

II. 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY 
OF THE MALAY LANGUAGE. 2 vols. 8vo, 
365. cloth. 

III. 

BAILLIE'S LAND TAX OF INDIA, According to the 
Moohummudan Law. 8vo, price 6x. cloth. 

IV. 

IRVING'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF CASTE. 
Post 8vo, price 5^. cloth. 

V. 

DR. ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND COM- 
MERCE OF COTTON IN INDIA. 8vo, i8x. 
cloth. 

VI. 

KELAART'S PRODROMUS FAUN^ ZEYLANIC^. 
8vo. Price lox. 6d. cloth. 

VII. 

GINGELL'S CEREMONIAL USAGES OF THE 
CHINESE. Imperial 8vo, price lOx. 6d. cloth. 

VIII. 

SMYTH'S HISTORY OF THE REIGNING FAMILY 
OF LAHORE. With Portraits. 8vo. Price 12s. 

IX. 

BOMBAY GOVERNMENT RECORDS, 

No. i.^ON THE SUPPLY OF WATER TO BOMBAY. 

With Maps and Plans. Price 9/. 
No. a.— REPORT OF THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF 

THE SURAT COLLECTORATE. Price 6d. 
No. 3.— ON THE SETTLEMENT OF FORAS LANDS IN 

BOMBAY. With Maps. Price 4J. 
No. 4.— REPORT ON THE COLLECTORATE OF SHOLA- 

PORE, and Statistical Report of Cambay. Price is. 
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iniscfllanfous. 



I. 

DOUBLEDAY'S TRUE, LAW OF POPULATIOl 

Third Edition, 8vo, los, cloth. 

» 

II. 

SWAINSON'S ACCOUNT OF AUCKLAND, NE^ 
ZEALAND. Post 8 vo, with a View and Coloured Ma 
6s, cloth. 

III. 

McCANN'S TWO THOUSAND MILES* RID 
THROUGH THE ARGENTINE PROVINCE 
&c. 2 vols. postSvo, with Illustrations. Price 24s. clot 

IV. 

LAURIE'S SECOND BURMESE WAR. A Narr 

TIVE OF THE OPERATIONS AT RANGOON. PoSt 8v 

with Map, Plans, and Views. Price los. 6d. cloth. 

V. 

LAURIE'S PEGU : A Narrative of the Concluding Opei 
tions of the Second Burmese War. One thick Volun 
post. 8vo, with numerous Plans and Views. Price i. 
cloth. 

VI. 

TRAITS OF AMERICAN INDIAN LIFE. By 
Fur Trader. Post 8vo, price js. cloth. 

VII. 

ROWCROFT'S TALES OF THE COLONIES ; c 
The Adventures of an Emigrant. Fifth Editi( 
6s. cloth. 

Vlll. 

DALLAS'S POETICS: AN ESSAY ON POETR 
Crown 8vo. Price gj. cloth. 

IX. 

GOETHE'S CONVERSATIONS WITH ECKE 
MANN. Translated by John Oxenford. 2 v( 
post 8vo, I ox. cloth. 
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STEINMETZ'S NOVITIATE ; or, The Jesuit in 
Training: being a Year among the English Jesuits. 
Third Edition^ post 8vo, 51. cloth. 

<* This is a remarkable book. It describes with a welcome minuteness, the daily 
nightly, hourly occupations of the Jesuit Novitiates of Stonyhurst, their religious 
exercises and manners, in private and together ; and depicts with considerable acute- 
ness and power, the conflicts of an intelligent, susceptible, honest- purposed spirit^ while 
passing through such a process.** — British garter ly Review, 

A CONVERTED ATHEIST'S TESTIMONY TO 
THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. Fourth 
Edition^ fcap. 8vo, 31. cloth. 

*' A very interesting account of the experience of an intelligent and sincere mind 
on the subject of religion. We can honestly recommend the book to the notice of 
our readers.'* — Eclectic Review, 

EVANS' (REV. R. W.) RECTORY OF VALEHEAD. 

Fourteenth Edition^ 31. cloth. 

MORISON'S RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF MAN. 

Second Edition. Fcap. 3^. cloth. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS on SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

Uniform in fcap. 8vo, half-bound. 

I.— OUTLINES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. «. Sd. 

II.— PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE, i*. U. 

IIL— INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, zs, 

IV.— QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS on the Arrangimints and Relations ok 
Social Lirx. 2x. Sd. 

v.— OUTLINES OF THE UNDERSTANDING, zs, 

VL—WHAT AM I? WHERE AM I ? WHAT OUGHT I TO DO? &c. 
li. sewed. 

'< The author of these various manuals of the social sciences has the art of stating 
clearly the abstruse points of political economy and metaphysics, and making them 
level to every understanding.** — Economist. 

PARENTS' CABINET of Amusement and Instruc- 
tion. In volumes, each complete in itself, 2x. bd. 

t 1 LITTLE STORIES from the Parlour Printing Press. 
By the Author of the " Parents* Cabinet." is. cloth. 
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a2Kor6s of practical Informatton. 
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I. 

LEVI'S COMMERCIAL LAW OF THE WOl 
2 Vols. Royal 410. Price 61. cloth. 

II. 
THE BRITISH OFFICER; his Position, Duties, 

LUMENTS, AND PRIVILEGES. By J. H. StoCQU 

8vo, 15X. cloth extra. 

III. 
HUGHES'S DUTIES OF JUDGE ADVOCA 
Post 8vo, 7x., cloth. 

IT. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRONOMICAL OB 
VATIONS MADE AT THE, CAPE OF G( 
HOPE. 4to. with Plates. Price 4/. 45., cloth. 

DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATION; 

Coral Reefs, Volcanic Islands, and on S 
America. 8vo, with Maps, Plates, and Woo( 
I ox. 6d. cloth. 

VI. 

PIDDINGTON'S SAILOR'S HORN - BOOK 
STORMS. Second Edition, 8vo, lox. 6d.y with C 
and Storm-Cards. 

VII. 

PIDDINGTON'S CONVERSATIONS ABOUT t 
RICANES, FOR THE USE OF PL 
SAILORS. 8vo, ys. With Storm-Cards. 

VIII 

GREEN'S BRITISH MERCHANTS' ASSIST/ 

CONTAINING ! — 

Part I.-TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST at 3, 3^, 4, 4^, and 5 per 1 
Part II.— TABLES OF INTEREST ON EXCHEQUER BILLS, at froi 

to 3^i/. per cent, per d/'em. 
Part III.'-TABLES OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN STOCK, BROKE 

COMMISSION, FREIGHT, INSURANCE, &c. 

Roy. 8vo, i/. I IS. 6d.y cloth. (Each part may be had separ 
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